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ARNOLD  ROEBUCK,  N.D.A.,  F.R.E.S. 


PRESIDENT  1932-3 


Ids 


(She  (twenty-eighth  J^resibent 

OF  THE 

% 

Xiincolnshire  X^^uralists'  tJCniort. 


ARNOLD  ROEBUCK,  N.D.A.,  F.R.E.S. 


Mr.  Roebuck  hails  from  the  Pennines  near  Huddersfield. 
Brought  up  on  a  farm,  he  in  infancy  became  devoted  to 
Natural  History,  especially  plants,  insects  and  birds  He 
first  came  to  Lincolnshire  in  September  1907,  as  an  Assistant 
Master  at  Caistor  Grammar  School  and  associated  himself 
with  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  in  1909.  The  fiist 
Field  Meeting  he  attended  was  at  Freshney  Bog  on  May  26th 
1910,  where  he  found  Cardamine  amara ,  about  which  the  late 
Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe-Peacock  reported — “  The  best  species 
taken  and  a  new  record  for  North  Lincolnshire”.  This  plant 
was  then  only  known  to  occur  in  the  County  near  Stamford. 

Mr.  Roebuck  left  Caistor  in  1913,  and  after  a  short  stay  in 
Devonshire,  starting  an  Agricultural  Science  course  at  Sheb- 
bear  College,  went  to  Harper  Adams  Agricultural  College  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  Here  he  commenced  as  Assistant 
Lecturer  in  Biology;  then  became  Lecturer  in  that  subject 
and  later  Advisory  Biologist  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

In  October  1922  he  was  appointed  Adviser  in  Agricultural 
Zoology  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  attached  to 
the  Midland  Agricultural  College,  the  centre  for  the  Midland 
Province  comprising  the  counties  of  Derbyshire,  Nottingham¬ 
shire,  Leicestershire,  Rutland  and  Lindsey.  On  returning  to 
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this  area  he  renewed  his  associations  with  the  L.  N.U.  and 
has  been  a  regular  attender  at  the  Field  Meetings,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  long  distance  travelled  for  that  purpose. 

His  methods  of  investigation  and  the  careful  adaptation 
of  his  studies  to  practical  use  in  Agricultural  Science  are 
evidenced  in  his  articles  and  Presidential  Addresses  which 
have  been  published  in  the  “Transactions”.  He  has  lectured 
before  the  British  Association  and  contributed  to  many 
scientific  publications. 

A  very  keen  worker  in  the  field,  with  a  deep  knowledge  of 
the  many  species  of  lesser  known  insects  and  their  habits,  his 
reports  at  the  Field  Meetings  of  the  L.  N.  U.  are  listened  to 
with  great  interest.  Not  only  a  keen  worker  but  also  a  very 
willing  helper,  his  election  to  the  Presidential  Chair  in  1932 
was  very  popular,  and  in  1933  he  was  unanimously  elected  to 
a  second  term  of  that  office. 


A.  S. 
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^Presidential  j^bbress 

Delivered  at  Lincoln,  November  15th,  1934, 

BY 

Arthur  Smith,  F.L.S.,  F.R.E.S. 


In  rising  on  this  occasion  my  first  duty  is  to  thank  you  for  the 
great  honour  you  have  done  me  by  appointing  me  President 
of  this  Union,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  serve  as  Secretary 
for  thirty  years.  Having  accepted  this  proud  position  I  must 
of  course,  in  accordance  with  the  invariable  custom,  ask  you 
to  listen  to  what  is  called  an  Address.  In  considering  the 
question  of  a  theme,  however,  I  have  been  forcibly  reminded 
that  after  a  long  series  of  Presidential  Addresses  on  special 
subjects  mine  will  appear  of  less  interest.  My  official  duties 
as  curator  of  the  City  and  County  Museum  have  been  of 
such  a  varied  character  that  opportunities  for  specializing 
have  been  almost  nil.  Moreover  these  duties  have  left  me 
little  leisure  for  particular  researches  of  any  kind.  The  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Museum  from  its  very  commencement  has  been 
almost  a  whole  time  occupation;  and,  for  the  rest,  as  you 
know,  my  work  in  connexion  with  the  Union  has  been  largely 
that  of  organizing  its  concerns.  I  have,  it  is  true,  contributed 
to  our  published  records — but  not  to  any  very  large  or  con¬ 
siderable  extent — and  it  is  perhaps  mostly  by  frequency  of  the 
appearance  of  the  initials  “  A.  S.”  in  the  works  of  others  that 
I  am  reminded  that  something  has  been  done 

In  view  of  all  this,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  indulge 
in  retrospect,  that  is  to  say  to  look  back  over  the  past,  which, 
it  is  commonly  said,  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  advancing 
years.  But  in  so  doing  I  must  go  back  beyond  the  time  of 
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the  formation  of  this  Union,  and  say  something  of  years  long 
ago. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  proud  boasts  of  Lincolnshire  that  it 
possesses  the  Spalding  “  Gentlemen’s  Society,’1  the  oldest 
antiquarian  society  in  England,  which  was  established  in 
1709-10,  and  had  then  among  its  members,  and  still  has,  those 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  our  fauna  and  flora.  Although  its 
activities  have  ever  been  mostly  in  other  directions,  there  are 
in  its  minutes  many  interesting  natural  history  records.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  is,  I  believe,  the  earliest  authentic  notice 
for  England  of  the  Large  Copper  Butterfly,  which  was  known 
near  Spalding  in  1749.  There  were  in  old  time  several 
naturalists  of  great  distinction  who  were  of  Lincolnshire  birth 
or  residence,  or  who  visited  the  county,  and  observed  and 
wrote  of  our  animals  and  plants.  Of  them,  however,  I  do  not 
propose  at  present  to  speak  ;  being  more  concerned  with  the 
tendency  of  naturalists  in  later  times  to  bind  themselves  to¬ 
gether  into  societies — a  tendency  which  led  at  length  to  the 
establishment  of  this  Union,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  In 
the  old  time  to  which  I  have  referred  what  are  now  known  as 
Naturalists’  Societies  did  not  exist, — they  had  not,  I  suppose, 
been  thought  of. 

During  the  fifties  of  last  century  Louth  possessed  a  small 
group  of  botanists  who  had  attended  botanical  classes  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  John  Theodore  Barker  (author  of  “  The  Beauty  of 
Flowers  in  Field  and  Wood”)  in  that  town.  At  first  (during 
the  continuance  of  the  classes)  they  had  weekly  meetings;  also 
excursions  for  the  gathering  of  specimens ;  and  on  one  of  their 
outings  they  visited  Burwell  Wood, — the  scene  of  later  field- 
meetings  of  our  own.  These  men  included  Thomas  Wilkinson 
Wallis — grandfather  of  H.  Wallis  Kew  who  was  our  President 
in  1927 — Benjamin  Crow,  and  several  others.  Mr.  Crow  (who 
was  the  survivor  of  this  group)  joined  our  Union  in  later  life. 
But  they  were  not  in  any  sense  a  society ;  and  doubtless 
similar  informal  associations  of  naturalists  existed  elsewhere  in 
the  county. 

About  thirty  years  after  this,  the  first  Lincolnshire 
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naturalists’  society  came  into  being.  That  also  was  at 
Louth,  where  in  1884  the  Louth  Naturalists’  Society  was 
started.  The  original  membership  consisted  of  five  boys — of 
whom  Richard  William  Goulding  and  H.  Wallis  Kew  were 
two — neither  being  then  sixteen.  But  by  the  end  of  1885  the 
society  had  been  joined  by  men  of  maturer  age;  and  before 
that  a  paragraph  in  The  Naturalist  (by  the  editors,  William 
Denison  Roebuck  being  one)  had  brought  it  to  notice.  To 
this  society,  “the  first  Lincolnshire  society  of  its  kind  of 
which  we  are  cognisant,”  they  wished  a  long  and  prosperous 
career;  and  they  described  the  natural  history  of  the  county 
(correctly  at  that  time)  as  much  neglected.  And  the  society 
did  in  fact  continue  to  flourish:  it  is  the  parent  of  the  Louth 
Antiquarian,  Naturalists’  and  Literary  Society  of  to-day. 
Meanwhile  (1885)  a  second  society  was  founded — at  Alford. 
James  Eardley  Mason  (well  known  from  his  investigation  of  the 
Hemiptera-Heteroptera  of  the  neighbourhood)  was  President, 
and  there  were  about  26  members.  The  hope  was  then  ex¬ 
pressed  that  “the  example  of  Louth  and  Alford  ”  would  be 
followed  elsewhere  in  the  county ;  and  that  hope  was  soon 
realized,  for  in  1886  the  Grimsby  Naturalists’  Society  was 
instituted,  under  the  presidency  of  John  Cordeaux,  of  whom, 
as  of  others  who  have  been  named,  we  shall  hear  more  before 
I  bring  this  Address  to  an  end. 

From  these  signs,  and  doubtless  from  others  which  have 
escaped  my  notice,  it  is  evident  that  the  study  of  natural 
history  had  become  popular  among  us.  There  was  already  a 
need,  one  may  suppose,  for  some  central  organization  which 
would  bring  together  the  workers  in  this  field.  But  no  steps 
were  taken  until  the  summer  of  1893,  when  our  Union 
was  formed, — owing  primarily  to  detailed  suggestions  made 
by  Wm  Denison  Roebuck  (of  Leeds),  Secretary  to  the  York¬ 
shire  Naturalists’  Union,  to  Walter  F.  Baker  (of  Gains¬ 
borough,  then  in  Leeds)  who  was  the  organizer  and  Secretary 
for  the  first  two  years.  Mr.  Roebuck  had  long  been  interested 
in  Lincolnshire  natural  history  and  was  often  in  the  county. 
But  our  Union  was  not,  nor  is  it  now,  a  Union  of  Societies  on 
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the  lines  of  those  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  was 
formed  of,  and  thus  brought  together,  the  workers  scattered 
over  this  large  county,  many  of  them  residing  at  consider¬ 
able  distances  from  others  of  similar  tastes.  With  the  active 
support  of  well-known  naturalists  its  success  was  assured,  and 
the  local  societies  augmented  its  numbers  by  joining  as  indi¬ 
vidual  members. 

In  The  Naturalist  for  1893  it  was  announced  that  the 
Naturalists  of  Lincolnshire  were  to  have  an  excursion  to 
Mablethorpe  on  Monday,  June  12th,  for  the  purpose  of  investi¬ 
gating  its  natural  history.  The  place  was  described  as  one 
which  would  well  repay  careful  search  :  “  There  is  perhaps,” 
the  announcement  continued,  l<  a  certain  sameness  in  the  flora, 
due  to  the  iteration  and  abundance  of  individuals  of  a  few 
species,  but  these  are  of  a  kind  quite  rare  elsewhere.  The 
drains  and  ponds  afford  many  species  of  Mollusca  and  Cole- 
optera,  while  the  Trichoptera  are  specially  abundant.  The 
sand-hills  yield  some  of  our  best  Coleoptera,  and  Chelifer  degeeni 
[, latreillii ]  and  the  Natterjack  Toad  are  also  found  here 
The  main  party  was  to  leave  Mablethorpe  station  at  11  a.m,, 
and  proceed  along  the  sand-hills  to  East  Theddlethorpe,  then 
turning  southwards  and  crossing  the  railway  return  to  Mable¬ 
thorpe  to  the  “  Book-in-Hand  ”  Hotel,  where  refreshments 
would  be  provided,  after  which  there  would  be  a  general 
meeting.  The  names  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  natural¬ 
ists  of  Lincolnshire  and  of  some  in  Yorkshire,  it  was  added, 
were  connected  with  this  excursion.  There  was  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  its  being  a  success  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be 
the  precursor  of  a  regular  series  of  meetings  for  considering 
the  great  natural  advantages  that  Lincolnshire  possessed,  and 
concerning  which  it  was  surprising  that  so  little  appeared  to 
have  been  done.  This  announcement  was  to  a  large  extent, 
though  not  wholly,  the  abstract  of  a  four-paged  Excursion 
Circular,  which  contained  paragraphs  by  F.  M.  Burton,  Dr. 
F.  Arnold  Lees,  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  W.  Fowler,  Wm.  Denison 
Roebuck,  and  John  Cordeaux  on  the  Geology,  Botany,  Ento¬ 
mology,  Conchology,  and  Ornithology  of  the  district,  and  had 
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been  distributed  to  all  who  were  thought  likely  to  be  interested. 
There  was  enthusiasm  here — that  was  evident  throughout — 
and  there  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  first  page,  this  pertinent 
note:  “  It  is  hoped  as  a  result  of  this  meeting,  to  form  a 
Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union, 
and  the  attendance  of  all  Lincolnshire  naturalists  is  earnestly 
requested  The  circular  was  signed  by  Walter  F.  Baker 
(Leeds),  Joseph  Coe  (Hull),  and  J.  Larder  (Louth).*  Wm. 
Denison  Roebuck’s  name  did  not  appear  except  as  the  writer 
of  the  conchological  paragraph.  But  he  was  (I  believe),  to  a 
large  extent,  the  man  behind  the  scenes. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  excursion,  thus  arranged  for  June 
12th,  1893,  took  place,  and  the  programme  already  indicated 
(with  small  modifications)  was  carried  out.  On  that  day 
about  thirty  naturalists  from  many  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
a  few  from  Yorkshire,  assembled  at  Mablethorpe,  and,  after 
proceeding  to  Theddlethorpe  by  train,  and  investigating  the 
lanes  and  dykes,  the  sand-hills,  and  the  beach,  most  of  them 
returned  along  the  sand-hills  to  Mablethorpe,  where  luncheon 
was  served  at  the  Hotel  named  ;  and  there  afterwards  the 
meeting  was  held, — Professor  L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair.  After  preliminary  business,  the  chairman  delivered  an 
opening  speech,  remarking  that  their  ramble  that  morning  had 
shown  them  how  great  were  the  facilities  in  Lincolnshire  for 
the  study  of  natural  history,  and  what  a  fair  prospect  was 
opened  out  for  the  formation  of  a  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’ 
Union,  for  the  county  had  peculiar  features  of  its  own  which 
could  not  be  excelled,  if  equalled,  by  any  other.  F.  M.  Burton 
thereupon  formally  proposed  that  the  Union  be  formed,  the 
Rev.  Canon  W.  W.  Fowler  seconded,  and  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Woodruffe-Peacock  supported  the  proposition,  which  was 
unanimously  carried.  John  Cordeaux  then  proposed  that  the 
Lincolnshire  members  present  form  a  provisional  committee, 
and  that  also  was  agreed  to.  Such  then  were  the  Union's 
birth-place  and  day. 

*  W.  F.  Baker  has  already  been  mentioned.  J.  Coe,  sometime  of 
Louth,  was  a  friend  and  colleague  of  his.  J.  Larder  was  one  of  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Louth  Society,  and  a  botanist, 
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A  full  report  of  the  excursion  and  meeting,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  district,  and  lists  of  the  objects  observed  or 
collected,  appeared  in  The  Naturalist  (1893,  Aug.  and  Sept., 
nine  pages),  and  may  still  be  read  or  re-read  with  interest  and 
profit  by  those  interested  either  in  the  Union’s  affairs  or  in 
Mablethorpe  and  its  neighbourhood.  Among  those  present 
(though  not  named  in  the  report)  was  Richard  William 
Goulding,  who  later  became  one  of  the  most  ungrudging  of 
my  own  helpers. 

On  July  1st  in  the  same  year  a  special  meeting  was  held 
at  Lincoln  for  the  election  of  general  and  sectional  officers,  the 
settling  of  rules,  etc.  John  Cordeaux  (Great  Cotes  House) 
was  elected  President,  and  was  thus  the  first  occupant  of  this 
chair.  He  was  (and  no  one  is  likely  to  have  forgotten  these 
facts)  an  ornithologist  of  high  repute — a  great  authority  on 
the  phenomenon  of  migration — and  also  a  writer  of  peculiar 
charm,  as  those  who  have  read  his  “  Birds  of  the  Humber 
District,”  and  his  numerous  papers  in  the  magazines,  know 
full  well.  Specially  delightful  among  these  papers  are  that  on 
‘  Lincolnshire”1  and  the  smaller  one  “  Some  footprints  in  the 
snow”.2  At  the  same  time  G.  H.  Caton  Haigh  (Grainsby 
Hall),  on  whom  later  John  Cordeaux’s  mantle  fell,  was  made 
President  of  the  Vertebrate  Section,  which  position  happily 
he  holds  to-day. 

According  to  the  constitution  at  this  time  Field  Meetings 
were  to  be  held  at  least  twice  a  year  (four  or  more  times  a  year 
according  to  later  rules)  and  they  have  in  fact  been  held  more 
frequently  than  might  be  supposed  from  such  indications. 
The  first  (other  than  that  of  the  foundation-day)  was  in  August 
1893,  at  Woodhall  Spa,  where  about  24  members  assembled, 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  J.  Conway  Walter, 
investigated  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirkstead  and  Ostler  plan¬ 
tations.  All  sections  were  represented  ;  and  to  judge  from  the 
long  report,  the  results  of  these  investigations  were  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way. 


1  Nat.,  1886,  pp.  1-15. 


2  Id.,  1887,  pp.  72-4. 
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The  first  annual  meeting  (that  for  1893)  was  held  at 
Lincoln  early  in  1894,  when  Mr.  Cordeaux  delivered  the  first 
Presidential  Address  wherein  he  dealt  at  length  with  the 
character  of  the  county,  with  the  objects  of  the  Union,  and 
with  the  work  already  done.  “  It  is  hoped,”  he  observed  to¬ 
wards  the  close,  “  that  in  time  we  shall  get  a  museum  in 
Lincoln  The  want  of  that  had  been  the  cause  of  the  loss 
of  many  art  treasures,  antiquities,  and  natural  history  speci¬ 
mens. 

The  annual  meeting  for  1894  was  held  at  Grimsby,  where 
F.  M.  Burton  (Gainsborough),  the  second  President,  addressed 
the  Union;  “How  the  Land  between  Gainsborough  and 
Lincoln  was  formed”  being  his  subject.  Mr.  Burton  was  first 
and  foremost  a  geologist — the  discoverer  of  the  Rhaetic  Beds 
in  Lincolnshire  in  1866,  among  other  things — but  he  extended 
his  researches  to  many  branches  of  natural  history  ;  and,  on 
his  death  (1912),  he  left  many  of  his  collections  to  the  City  and 
County  Museum,  including  his  cabinet  of  Lepidoptera  con¬ 
taining  many  rarities. 

The  Union  now  issued  its  first  Transactions  for  1893-4 
(dated  1895) — an  isolated  and  somewhat  fragmentary  part — 
which  contains  the  first  Report,  the  two  Presidential  Ad¬ 
dresses,  an  article  on  “  Work  for  Lincolnshire  naturalists  ”  by 
Professor  Miall,  another  on  “  Lincolnshire  Geology”  by  F.  M. 
Burton,  and  some  others.  There  is  also  the  Report  of  the 
Union’s  Museum  Committee  which  had  been  appointed  at  the 
meeting  at  Lincoln  in  1894,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
formation  of  a  museum  for  the  county  had,  from  the  founding 
of  the  Union,  been  one  of  its  principal  objects.  Application 
had  been  made  to  the  Lincolnshire  County  Committee,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  rooms  in  the  Castle  Gateway  at 
Lincoln  had  been  offered  for  the  purpose,  and  the  conditions 
were  being  considered.  But  these  steps  were  regarded  as 
temporary  ;  and  the  Union  looked  forward  to  the  founding  in 
the  near  future  of  a  museum  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the 
county. 

It  was  intended  to  continue  the  issue  of  such  Transactions — 
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but  the  project  had  to  be  abandoned — and  that  fact  obliges 
me  to  acknowledge,  without  further  delay,  the  Union’s  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Wm.  Denison  Roebuck  in  matters  of  publication. 
At  the  time  of  our  foundation  and  until  1902  Mr.  Roebuck 
was  editor  of  The  Naturalist ,  and  during  all  those  years  he 
found  room  in  the  pages  of  that  magazine,  not  only  for  some  of 
the  Presidents’  Addresses,  but  also  for  full  reports  of  the 
Field  Meetings:  these  reports  being  much  more  detailed  and 
more  lengthy  than  those  which  in  more  recent  years  we  have 
been  able  to  print.  Mr.  Roebuck — our  President  in  1909-10 — 
was  a  distinguished  conchologist  and  naturalist  generally.  His 
“  Materials  towards  a  list  of  the  Land  and  Freshwater  Mol- 
lusca  of  Lincolnshire  1,1  is  a  model  of  what  such  things  should 
be.  If  this  had  been  the  place,  and  if  time  had  permitted,  I 
would  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  great  work  of  his  life  the 
Census  of  the  British  distribution  of  slugs  and  snails,  also  on 
his  Presidential  Addresses,  and  other  contributions.  He  was 
a  remarkable  man  to  have  known  ;  and  what  I  desire  here 
to  emphasize  is  that  he  saved  from  oblivion  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  our  history. 

The  annual  meeting  for  1895  (October  3)  was  held  at 
Lincoln,  when  the  great  feature  of  the  day  was  the  opening  of 
the  Museum  in  the  Castle  Gateway  rooms  already  mentioned, 
which  had  been  granted  free  of  rent.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Union  from  the  first,  per¬ 
formed  the  opening.  Alfred  Fieldsend,  at  this  time,  was  the 
Union’s  Hon.  Curator.  “The  Story  of  the  Lincoln  Gap” 
was  the  subject  of  the  President’s  (F.  M.  Burton’s)  Address 
on  this  occasion.  Among  the  objects  shown  in  the  Museum, 
the  report  gives  prominence  to  the  County  Herbarium,  con¬ 
sisting  of  some  10,000  specimens,  which,  through  the  untiring 
energy  of  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe-Peacock  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  plants,  especially  in  the  relation  of  species  to  outcrops 
and  soils,  had  been  collected  and  brought  together  for  years 
past.  Already  Mr.  Peacock  had  worked  out  a  scheme  for 


1  Nat,  1887,  pp.  245-272. 
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dividing  the  county  into  areas  ;  and  this,  with  a  sketch  map  of 
the  soils  and  divisions,  together  with  a  list  of  place-names  each 
with  its  divisional  number,  was  published  in  The  Naturalist  in 
this  year.1  He  also  wrote  a  valuable  Check-list  of  our  plants  ;2 
and  at  his  death  (1922)  he  left  an  unpublished  ecologic  Flora 
of  the  county,  the  MS.  of  which  is  now  the  property  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  University.  He  was  already  our  Secretary,  and  being 
re-elected  at  this  annual  meeting,  he  served  the  Union  in  that 
capacity  for  ten  years.  Although  we  remember  him  mainly 
as  a  botanist,  he  was  more  than  that,  and  the  Union  was 
greatly  strengthened  and  largely  built  up  by  him. 

Our  third  President  (for  1896  and  1897)  was  the  Rev. 
Canon  YV.  W.  Fowler  (Lincoln),  an  entomologist  of  world¬ 
wide  reputation,  and  the  most  learned  British  coleopterist  of 
that  tim^.  He  was  Secretary  to  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London,  sometime  President,  and  editor  (for  Coleoptera)  of 
the  Entomologist' s  Monthly  Magazine.  His  “  Coleoptera  of  the 
British  Islands,”  5  volumes,  1887-1891, 3  is  known  to  all.  But 
it  is  out  of  print,  and  the  edition  with  the  2,300  coloured 
figures  is  costly,  and  very  difficult  to  obtain.  His  Presidential 
Addresses,  however,  were  neither  wholly  confined  to  the  Coleop¬ 
tera,  nor  strictly  entomological.  In  that  of  1896  he  stated  that 
the  Union  had  then  107  members  (including  1 2  life-members); 
and  he  insisted,  as  others  had  done,  on  the  need  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  museum  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  county 
— that  was  the  great  object  which  the  Union  ought  to  set 
before  itself — the  present  rooms  were  fast  becoming  quite  in¬ 
adequate.  In  his  second  Address  (1897)  he  returned  to  this 
subject ;  and,  for  the  rest,  both  Addresses  contain  natural 
history  matter  of  great  interest.  The  fourth  President  (for 
1898)  was  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Fowler  of  Liversedge  (born  at 
Winterton  and  thus  a  Lincolnshire  man),  a  distinguished 
botanist  of  great  and  long  experience  of  the  plants  of  this 
county.  His  Address,  which  was  mainly  concerned  with 

1  This  work  was  also  issued  separately  at  is.,  and  copies  of  it  may 
still  be  had  from  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

2  Trans .  1909,  3  With  a  Supplement,  1913. 
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Lincolnshire  Botany,  is  delightful  to  read.  In  1882  he  dis¬ 
covered  Selinum  Carvifolia  (in  Broughton  Wood),  which  was 
then  new  to  the  British  flora;  and  ever  since  1857  he  had 
been  contributing  to  the  knowledge  of  our  plants.  But  here  I 
am  reminded  that  I  must  not  attempt,  as  I  had  at  first  in¬ 
tended,  to  carry  onwards  and  complete  the  story  of  the  Union, 
its  Presidents  and  work — partly  because  the  time  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  is  limited  and  partly  because  it  would  be  invidious  to 
deal  as  above  with  the  merits  of  those  now  living — although 
inevitably,  and  to  our  regret,  we  have  lost  worthy  past-Presi- 
dents  and  many  another  of  distinguished  service  since  that 
time.  The  names  of  the  succeeding  Presidents  are  :  Dr.  G. 
M.  Lowe  ;  the  Rev.  J.  Conway  Walter  ;  the  Rev.  A.  Thornley ; 
H.  Preston;  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe-Peacock  ;  the  Rev 
Canon  A.  Hunt;  Wm.  Denison  Roebuck;  Dr.  William 
Wallace;  G.  H.  Caton  Haigh  ;  Miss  S.  C.  Stow;  Sir  H.  C. 
W.  Hawley,  Bart.  ;  Guy  W.  Mason  ;  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Blath- 
wayt ;  T.  Stow;  J.  F.  Musham  ;  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Alston;  the 
Rev.  Canon  A.  N.  Claye ;  Dr.  G.  A.  Grierson;  Dr.  H.  B. 
Willoughby  Smith  ;  the  Rev.  Sumner  C.  Wood;  H.  Wallis 
Kew ;  C.  S.  Carter;  E.  J.  Stream;  and  A.  Roebuck.  Miss 
Stow,  you  will  observe,  is  the  only  lady  who  appears  on  this 
roll  of  honour. 

In  1907  the  City  and  County  Museum,  by  the  good  offices 
of  the  Lincoln  Corporation,  became  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  Greyfriars,  a  thirteenth  century  monastic  church,  had  been 
splendidly  restored  and  effectively  lighted  and  heated.  The 
collections  .of  the  Union,  including  of  course  the  County  Her¬ 
barium,  were  now  removed  from  the  Castle;  and  the  Museum, 
wherein  many  other  objects  of  great  value  were  deposited,  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  Curator,  whose  name  you  know. 
Of  the  Union’s  Museum  Committee  (now  dissolved)  F.  M. 
Burton  had  been  from  the  commencement  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  his  untiring  services  in  this  connexion  must 
ever  be  remembered  by  11s.  The  Museum  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  May  22nd;  and  thus  the  Union’s  long  cherished 
hope  was  realized. 
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As  regards  my  own  association  with  the  Union,  although 
I  cannot  claim  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  founders,  I  was 
in  close  touch  with  many  of  them,  having  been  Secretary  to 
the  Grimsby  Naturalists’  Society,  and  having  attended  the 
Union’s  occasional  meetings  held  in  conjunction  with  that 
society.  When  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe- Peacock  was 
elected  President,  I  was  asked  to  take  the  office  of  Secretary, 
which,  after  splendid  service,  he  was  vacating.  In  1904  I 
took  over  his  duties,  and  having  continued  them  until  last 
year,  I  look  back  on  thirty  happy  years  of  this  service.  I 
organized  my  first  Field  Meeting,  the  fortieth  of  the  Union,  in 
June  1904  ;  since  then  some  two  hundred  meetings  have  been 
arranged  and  held,  and  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  help  and 
support  of  the  members  in  this  branch  of  our  activities. 
These  meetings,  like  those  of  earlier  years,  have  been  the  chief 
items  of  our  programme.  They  have  been  arranged  at  places 
far  apart  with  the  view  of  enabling  members  to  attend  at  least 
some  of  them  each  year.  Though  good  discoveries  have  been 
made  at  many  of  them,  the  chief  object  is  that  members  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  interesting  grounds,  and  so 
see  their  possibilities  for  themselves  with  a  view  to  more 
leisurely  investigations  under  varying  seasonal  conditions. 
Much  of  the  success  and  enjoyment  of  these  occasions  has 
been  due  to  those  who  have  made  the  local  arrangements, 
acted  as  conductors,  and  given  hospitality  to  us.  Nor  must 
we  forget  those  who  have  given  us  ready  permission  to  enter 
their  lands.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  (during  all  these  years) 
been  able  to  take  part  in  every  one  of  these  meetings. 

On  my  appointment  to  the  secretaryship  I  felt  that  the 
Union  much  needed  some  channel  of  publication  of  its  own. 
Since  1902  Wm  Denison  Roebuck  had  ceased  to  be  editor  of 
The  Naturalist ,  and  thereafter  that  magazine  could  not,  as  before, 
afford  adequate  space  for  our  reports.  Accordingly  in  1905 
the  present  Transactions ,  which  have  appeared  annually  ever 
since,  began  to  be  issued.  As  editor  I  must  express  my  grati¬ 
tude  to  all  the  contributors  and  other  members  for  their 
support  ;  and  particularly  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Goulding,  who  was 
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Assistant  Secretary  (and  joint-editor)  for  many  years,  and  until 
his  death.  He  was  a  great  friend,  a  man  of  high  attainments, 
and  I  felt  honoured  that  he  was  associated  with  me  in  these 
things.  During  all  those  years  he  did  much  (as  other  friends 
have  done  more  recently)  to  keep  me  clear  of  some  of  the  pit- 
falls  of  editorship.  I  must  also  thank  the  sectional  officers — 
who  are  the  backbone  and  mainstay  of  the  Union — for  their 
care  year  by  year  in  the  preparation  of  their  reports.  Our 
T ransactions  have  been  practically  confined  (as  I  hope  they  may 
continue  to  be)  to  material  relating  to  the  county.  The 
portraits  of  the  Presidents,  a  complete  series,  have  given  added 
interest  and  value  to  our  pages. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  Union  1  am  convinced  that  there 
never  was  a  period  when  its  prospects  were  brighter.  Although 
many  of  the  giants  of  former  times  have  passed  on,  there  are 
many  amongst  us  who  are  specially  qualified,  not  only  to  make 
good  use  of  the  accumulated  materials,  but  also  to  profit  by 
the  greater  facilities  now  available  both  for  the  study  of  what 
may  be  called  pure  natural  history,  and  for  the  application  to 
practical  uses  of  such  studies.  In  matters  of  membership  the 
prospects  also  are  good  ;  each  year  we  have  not  only  filled  up 
the  gaps  but  added  a  few.  This  year  some  forty  new  members 
have  joined  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  annual  accession  equal¬ 
ling  or  exceeding  this  may  be  the  rule.  Larger  numbers  and 
consequently  a  larger  income  would  do  much  to  enable  the 
Union  to  publish  more  of  the  information  that  the  members 
are  ready  to  contribute,  and  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
officers  in  forming  committees  for  the  investigation  of  special 
subjects.  We  have  at  present  183  members;  but,  in  so  large 
a  county,  I  think  we  might  reasonably  hope  for  at  least  twice 
this  number.  As  for  myself,  I  shall  very  shortly  be  called 
upon  to  retire  from  the  curatorship  of  the  Museum,  which  will 
mean  that  I  shall  leave  Lincolnshire,  but  as  long  as  I  can  keep 
in  touch  with  the  Union  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so.  In  con¬ 
clusion  I  again  thank  you. 
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THE  FEEDING  HABITS  OF  THE  LACEWING 

FLY  LARVA. 

F.  L.  Kirk,  B.Sc. 

A  Lacewing  Fly  Larva  was  captured  by  sweeping  at  Welton 
Wood  on  August  23rd,  1934.  I*  was  covered  with  the  skins 
of  its  victims. 

The  following  day  it  was  supplied  with  a  rose  shoot 
attacked  by  aphides.  At  first  it  took  no  notice  of  them  even 
when  they  walked  on  it.  Suddenly  it  singled  out  a  greenfly, 
dragged  it  from  the  shoot,  then  seized  it  by  the  underside  of 
the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  The  larva  pierced  the  greenfly  first 
with  one  mandible  and  then  the  other  ;  under  a  lens  the  points 
of  the  curved  mandibles  could  be  seen  projecting  again 
through  the  skin  of  the  greenfly,  thus  making  escape  im¬ 
possible.  The  underside  of  the  larva’s  head  pulsated  with  the 
sucking  action  and  shortly  the  abdomen  of  the  greenfly  began 
to  collapse.  The  larva  plunged  in  its  jaws  further  up  the 
abdomen  and  repeated  this  till  the  abdomen  was  empty. 

It  then  attacked  the  legs  of  its  prey,  starting  with  a  hind 
one  (the  front  pair  were  still  moving),  and  worked  forward 
along  one  side.  Twenty  minutes  had  elapsed  from  the  start 
of  the  meal  before  it  finished  the  legs  on  one  side,  It  then 
used  its  jaws  and  front  legs  to  turn  the  greenfly  round  and 
sucked  the  head.  After  that  it  worked  on  the  legs  on  the 
other  side,  leaving  only  the  thorax. 

Several  greenflies  walked  near  and  one  got  a  leg  entangled 
in  the  rubbish  on  the  larva’s  back,  but  apart  from  shaking  its 
body  the  larva  took  no  notice  of  these  fresh  ones. 

It  finished  its  meal  by  sucking  the  thorax,  and  when  this 
had  only  a  little  green  matter  left,  bent  its  body  round  and 
entangled  the  dead  greenfly  among  its  previous  victims. 

The  whole  proceeding  occupied  forty  minutes  and  most 
of  the  time  the  grub  was  moving  slowly  backwards. 

Within  five  minutes  the  larva  had  seized  another  aphis. 
The  method  in  this  case  was  to  plunge  its  jaws  into  the  thorax, 
drag  the  insect  from  the  rose  shoot  and  feed  quietly  on  it.  It 
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was  curious  that  the  more  elaborate  method  was  adopted  when 
the  larva  must  have  been  very  hungry. 

After  this  it  was  released  on  a  rose  bush  to  continue  its 
useful  work. 

Report  of  the  J^on.  Secretary, 

1  934. 

Six  Field  Meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Sixty-fourth  meeting  was  held  at 
“  Freshney  Bog,”  near  Grimsby  on  May  26th.  The  Trustees 
of  the  Sutton  Estates  gave  permission  for  the  area  to  be 
visited,  and  the  party  was  met  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Kearsey,  of 
Grimsby,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Cowie,  of  London,  who  made  every 
provision  for  a  successful  meeting.  The  members  were  also 
fortunate  in  having  with  them  the  President  (Mr.  Arthur 
Smith),  Dr.  G.  A.  Grierson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Cox  and  Mr. 
G.  H.  Allison,  all  of  whom  were  very  familiar  with  the  area. 
The  visit  to  this  well-known  ground  was  arranged  because, 
owing  to  its  close  proximity  to  Grimsby,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  it  being  much  altered  and  becoming  no  longer  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  the  naturalist,  as  it  has  been  for  so  many 
years.  Large  patches  of  the  Bog  Bean  were  seen  in  flower 
and  it  was  pleasing  to  note  the  increased  abundance  of  the 
Large  Bittercress.  Tea  was  taken  at  Grimsby. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Sixty-fifth  meeting  was  held  on 
June  28th  at  Belton.  Permission  to  investigate  the  Park  was 
given  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brownlow.  The  party  was 
met  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Stancliffe,  who  had  made  the  local 
arrangements.  He  then  conducted  the  members  over  Belton’s 
interesting  Church,  which  was  briefly  described.  The  geo¬ 
logical  features  of  the  district  were  pointed  out  in  the  field  by 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Musgrave.  The  Rev.  Stancliffe  kindly  entertained 
the  members  to  tea  and  afterwards  showed  them  his  delightful 
rock  garden.  At  the  meeting  following  the  tea,  Mr.  H. 
Preston  and  Mr.  Musgrave  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  geology  of  the  area,  illustrated  by  maps  and  specimens, 
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The  One-Hundred-and-Sixty-sixth  meeting  was  held  at 
Lynwode  and  Legsby  on  July  28th.  The  Legsby  Woods 
were  worked  by  kind  permission  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Heneage,  and  Mrs.  Wright,  of  Willingham  Hall,  kindly 
allowed  the  members  to  enter  the  woods  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Warren.  The  party  was  met  and  conducted  over  this 
noteable  ground  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Court,  of  Market  Rasen.  All 
branches  of  study  found  much  to  interest  them.  The  botanists 
renewed  acquaintance  with  uncommon  plants  that  have  been 
known  to  grow  there  for  many  years.  Among  these  was  the 
inconspicuous  All-seed  ( Radiola  Linoides)  ;  found  after  much 
searching.  Mr.  Ronald  A.  Smith,  of  Newark,  our  youngest 
entomologist,  was  fortunate  to  take  several  specimens  of  the 
White-letter  Hairstreak  Butterfly.  Tea  was  taken  at  the 
“Gordon  Arms”  Hotel,  Market  Rasen,  and  the  usual  reports 
given. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Sixty-seventh  meeting  was  held 
on  August  23rd,  at  Welton-in-the-Marsh.  The  wood  was 
visited  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Simons,  Ingamell  and  Young. 
This  was  again  classic  ground  for  the  naturalist.  The  out¬ 
standing  discovery  of  the  day  was  an  unusual  Geranium, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Round-leaved  Crane’s-bill  ( Geranium 
rotundifolium ),  a  new  record  for  the  County.  The  concholo- 
gists  took  the  rare  land  mollusc,  Pomatias  elegans ,  in  one  of 
its  few  haunts  in  the  County,  and  the  botanists  noted  the 
Broad-leaved  Helleborine  ( Epipactis  latifolia),  one  of  our  rarer 
orchids.  A  heronry  of  about  fourteen  nests  was  noted  in  one 
part  of  the  wood.  Tea  was  taken  at  Thwaite  Hall,  after 
which  the  reports  on  the  day’s  work  were  given. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Sixty-eighth  meeting  was  held  at 
Gainsborough  on  September  20th.  The  party  was  met  in  the 
Market  Place  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Willoughby  Smith  and  proceeded 
to  Corringham  Scroggs  and  Thonock  Park.  Sir  Hickman  B. 
Bacon,  Bart.,  kindly  gave  permission  for  the  area  to  be  visited. 
An  interesting  day  was  spent,  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of 
which  was  the  abundance  and  variety  of  fungi.  Many  of 
these  were  identified  and  from  a  list  supplied  by  Miss  E.  F. 
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Noel,  numerous' additions  were  made  to  the  county  register  of 
this  group.  The  members  were  entertained  to  tea  by  Dr. 
Willoughby  Smith  at  the  Cleveland  House  Hotel,  Gains¬ 
borough.  Reports  on  the  notes  made  by  the  various  sections 
were  given  afterwards. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Sixty-ninth  meeting  was  held  on 
October  27th  at  Cleethorpes.  A  similar  meeting  was  held  last 
November  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  coastal  bird-life.  As 
this  innovation  proved  a  great  success  it  was  decided,  at  the 
request  of  several  members,  to  repeat  it  a  month  earlier.  The 
party  was  met  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Caton  Haigh,  of  Grainsby  Hall,  and 
Mr.  S.  A.  Cox,  of  Grimsby,  who  acted  as  guides.  The  dunes 
and  foreshore  were  worked  southwards  as  far  as  Tetney 
Haven.  The  Union’s  good  fortune  with  the  weather  through¬ 
out  this  series  of  meetings  was  not  maintained,  but  despite  a 
strong  wind  and  occasional  rain  a  most  interesting  day 
resulted.  Tea  was  taken  at  the  Seacroft  Hotel,  Cleethorpes. 

All  the  meetings  have  been  well  attended.  A  noticeable 
feature  has  been  the  keen  interest  shown  by  many  of  the  new 
members.  We  are  again  greatly  indebted  to  the  owners  of 
estates  that  have  been  visited,  for  their  readiness  to  grant  the 
necessary  permissions.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  all  who 
have  entertained  us,  assisted  in  the  local  arrangements,  and 
conducted  the  parties.  We  are  particularly  grateful  to  the 
owners  of  cars  for  assistance  they  have  given  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  meetings. 

Reference  was  made  in  “  Transactions,”  1933,  to  the 
desirability  of  creating  a  Nature  Reserve  and  Sanctuary  at 
“  Freshney  Bog  ”.  This  matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  who 
have  the  proposition  under  consideration  and  will  report  in 
due  course  if  any  action  can  be  taken. 

I  regret  to  record  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  Clare  Hudson, 
M.A.,  which  occurred  at  Croydon  in  January.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Union  since  1918  and  took  great  interest  in 
its  work.  We  also  lost  a  member  of  long  association  by  the 
death,  in  December,  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown,  of  Appleby.  Mr. 
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Brown  had  been  a  member  of  the  Union  since  its  early  days 
and  had,  on  several  occasions,  assisted  with  the  organization 
of  meetings  in  his  area. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Public  Library, 
Lincoln,  on  November  15th,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  F.L.S., 
F.R.E.S.,  gave  his  Presidential  Address.  The  meeting  was 
also  made  the  occasion  of  a  presentation  to  Mr.  Smith  in 
appreciation  of  his  work  as  Secretary  of  the  Union  for  thirty 
years.  The  gift,  which  took  the  form  of  a  cheque  subscribed 
for  by  the  members  of  the  Union,  was  presented  by  Dr.  G.  A. 
Grierson  of  Walesby.  Dr.  Grierson  referred  in  appreciative 
terms  to  the  valuable  service  Mr.  Smith  had  rendered  to  the 
L.N.U.  and  the  County  by  his  work  as  Secretary  of  the  Union 
and  Curator  of  the  City  and  County  Museum.  Mr.  Smith 
was  elected  an  Honorary  Life  Member.  The  thanks  of  the 
members  were  accorded  to  Dr.  Grierson  and  to  Mr.  G.  S. 
Gibbons  of  Holton-le-Moor,  who  kindly  undertook  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  presentation.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wallace,  M.C.,  Principal 
of  the  Agricultural  Institute,  Kirton,  Boston,  was  elected 
President  for  1935.  Prof.  H.  H.  Swinnerton,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S., 
F.Z.S.,  was  elected  Vice-President;  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker, 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  Sectional  Officers  were 
re-elected.  The  usual  reports  were  given  and  are  published 
in  these  pages. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  membership 
during  the  year.  One  Life  Member  and  forty-four  Ordinary 
Members  have  been  elected. 

The  following  were  elected  during  1934: — Mrs.  Dorothy 
J.  Adams,  Lincoln  ;  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Allison,  M.A.,  Spridling- 
ton  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Allison,  Laceby  ;  Mr.  A.  D.  Bates,  Swinderby  ; 
Mr.  A.  G.  Bradshaw,  Lincoln  ;  Mr.  Fred  Brewster,  Grimsby; 
Miss  Edith  Burrell,  Lincoln;  Miss  H.  Burton,  Lincoln;  Miss 
C.  Cameron,  Lissington ;  Miss  C.  I,  Capron,  Chapel  St. 
Leonards;  Miss  E.  H.  Crowther,  Lincoln;  Miss  H.  V.  Fen¬ 
wick,  Laceby;  Miss  G  M.  Godson,  Heckington  ;  Mr.  C.  W. 
Hooton,  Lincoln;  Mr.  J.  T.  Houghton,  F.L.A.,  Worksop, 
Notts.  ;  Major  J.  M.  Hoult,  Norton  Place;  Mrs.  F.  E.  Hoyes, 
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Springthorpe ;  Librarian,  University  College,  Hull;  Mr. 
Walter  Johnson,  F.G.S.,  London  ;  Mr.  G.  R.  C.  Keep,  B.A., 
Woodhall  Spa;  Mr.  J.  Kennington,  Jnr.,  Grimsby;  Mr.  F.  L. 
Kirk,  B.vSc.,  Donington,  Nr.  Spalding;  Mr.  Walter  Ladlow, 
Lincoln;  Mr.  J.  R.  McKnight,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  B.Sc.,  Boston; 
Mrs.  J.  R.  McKnight,  Boston ;  Mr.  W.  Moore,  Branston ; 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Morris,  Boston  ;  Miss  Winifred  S.  Mosby,  Work¬ 
sop,  Notts.  ;  Mr.  A.  L.  Musham,  Lincoln;  Mr.  Chas.  Oldham, 
F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Berkhamsted,  Herts.,  (Life  Member);  Mr.  T. 
B.  Parks,  Ulceby ;  Mr.  G.  Phillippo,  Lincoln  ;  Miss  E.  Red- 
fern,  Lincoln;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Rudkin,  Willoughton  ;  Mr.  A.  F. 
Sandys,  B.Sc.,  H.M.I.,  Yarburgh  ;  Mr.  Ernest  Searson,  Lin¬ 
coln  ;  Mr.  Ralph  Sharpe,  Lincoln  ;  Dr.  J.  E.  Sharpley,  Louth  ; 
Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  Newark,  Notts. ;  Mr.  R.  A.  Smith,  Newark, 
Notts. ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Trigg,  Lincoln  ;  Mr.  M,  S.  Waller,  Wood- 
hall  Spa;  Mr.  G.  R.  Walshaw,  Brumby  Hall;  Mr.  C.  Watts, 
M.A.,  Lincoln;  Mr.  J.  A.  Wright,  Barrow-on-Humber. 

Thanks  are  due  to  members  for  suggesting  names  and 
addresses  that  have  led  to  this  accession  to  our  membership, 
and  we  appeal  for  continued  assistance  in  this  direction. 


jSectional  Officers’  Reports. 

BOTANY. 

F.  T.  Baker. 

The  hot,  dry  summer  of  last  year,  that  dealt  so  severely  with 
our  summer  flora,  more  than  made  up  for  this  adverse  effect 
in  the  spring  of  1934.  There  has  not  been  such  a  riot  of 
spring  and  early  summer  flowers  for  many  years.  The  per¬ 
ennial  species  that  had  been  enabled  by  the  amount  of  sunshine 
to  accumulate  a  good  supply  of  reserve  food  materials,  pro¬ 
duced  an  abundance  of  flowers.  The  mass  effect  was  seen  to 
best  advantage  in  May,  with  sheets  of  white  blossoms  of  the 
Blackthorn,  followed  by  a  still  more  impressive  display  from 
the  Hawthorn.  Extensive  blue  patches  of  Veronica  chamaedrys 
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among  the  Anthriscus  sylvestris  were  a  noticeable  feature  in 
the  hedgerows  around  Lincoln. 


The  Field  Meetings  have  yielded  many  useful  botanical 
notes,  some  of  which  are  enumerated  below.  The  most  note¬ 
worthy  record  was  the  discovery  of  Geranium  rotundifolium  at 
the  edge  of  an  arable  field  on  the  borders  of  Welton  Wood 
(Div.  n),  during  our  meeting  of  August  23rd.  This  is  a  new 
County  record  and  was  verified  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pearsall. 

Other  new  County  records  are  : — 

Carex  dioica,  Tathwell  (Div.  8).  This  was  originally  noted  in 
“Greasy  Field”  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Carter,  in  company 
with  Dr.  F.  A.  Lees,  but  was  never  verified.  Mr.  Carter 
informed  Miss  C.  D.  Marsden  about  the  plant  and  specimens 
were  obtained  and  submitted  to  Mr.  Pearsall,  who  confirmed 
the  identification.  Viola  latifolia ,  Cleethorpes  (Div.  4)  and 
Viola  Lejeunei ,  Carlby  (Div.  16),  Dr.  G.  C.  Druce.  These 
records  were  communicated  by  Mrs.  Hilda  Drabble  from  the 
notes  of  the  late  Dr.  Eric  Drabble.  Filago  arvensis,  Laughton 
(Div.  5).  An  alien  recorded  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Willoughby  Smith 
and  verified  by  Mr.  Pearsall,  who  notes  that  it  differs  from  our 
native  F.  minima  in  having  the  exterior  floral  leaves  cottony  to 
the  summit  and  the  interior  ones  hyaline  scarious  at  the  apex. 
The  specimen  has  been  added  to  the  County  Herbarium. 

The  new  divisional  records  for  the  year  reported  by 
members  are  :  — 


Div.  8. 

Div.  1 1. 


Div.  15. 

Div.  16. 
Div.  17. 


Butomus  umbellatus,  Keddington,  Miss  C.  D.  Marsden. 
Centaurea  solstitialis,  Tathwell,  Miss  C.  D.  Marsden. 
Iris  foetidissima ,  near  Thwaite  Hall,  Welton  Wood, 
L.N.U,  Field  Meeting.  Probably  introduced;  cer¬ 
tainly  naturalized. 

Antirrhinum  Orontium,  Skendleby  (1933),  Miss  M.  E. 
Gibbons, 

Cirsium  pratense ,  Stoke  Rochford  (1933),  Miss  S.  C. 
Stow. 

Rumex  pulcher,  Tallington,  Miss  S.  C.  Stow. 

Sison  Amomum,  Forty  Foot  Bank,  Mr.  S.  J.  Hurst. 
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Mr.  S.  J.  Hurst  submitted  for  identification  a  curious 
Poppy  taken  at  Coningsby.  It  had  the  essential  features  of 
Papaver  dubium ,  but  the  capsule  was  quite  round,  instead  of 
oblong.  There  is  a  similar  specimen  in  the  County  Herbarium 
from  Court  Leys.  It  appears  to  be  a  definite  variety,  pro¬ 
bably  var.  collimm  Bogenh. 

Further  progress  has  been  made  with  the  locality  register 
and  I  beg  to  thank  those  members  who  have  contributed 
information  on  the  circulated  sheets. 

It  is  proposed  to  attempt  a  revision  of  the  County  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Eye-bright.  This  plant  consists  of  a  number  of 
species,  but  all  our  county  records  are  under  the  aggregate 
Euphrasia  officinalis.  I  shall  be  pleased  if  those  interested  will 
collect  typical  specimens  from  various  habitats  and  localities, 
carefully  press  and  label  them,  and  send  them  to  me  with  full 
particulars.  Mr.  Pearsall  has  very  kindly  consented  to  name 
the  specimens. 

SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF 
MONOTROPA  HYPOPITYS  IN  NORTH  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

S.  A.  Cox. 

Early  in  July  1926  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  few 
specimens  of  the  Yellow  Bird’s  Nest  (Monotropa  Hypopitys). 
It  is  a  yellowish,  rather  insignificant,  saprophytic  plant, 
occurring  chiefly  in  woods  of  beech  and  spruce  fir,  and  was 
first  recorded  for  the  county  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dalton  near  Filling- 
ham  Castle,  in  1805.  Mr.  Peacock,  in  his  1909  Check  List, 
queried  whether  it  had  not  become  extinct  in  the  county. 

Within  a  short  time  it  became  very  plentiful,  and 
appeared  in  two  other  localities  within  a  radius  of  four  miles. 
Then,  quite  as  suddenly,  and  for  no  apparent  reason,  it  began 
to  decline,  and  now,  eight  years  later,  it  is  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  again  extinct  in  the  county. 

I  thought  therefore  that  the  following  notes  might  prove 
interesting. 

1926.  July  4th.  First  seen  at  Jubilee  Covert,  Swallow, 
a  few  odd,  scattered  plants. 
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1927.  June  30th.  Re-appearing  at  Jubilee  Covert.  Abun¬ 
dant,  occurring  even  on  the  woodland  rides. 

1928.  April  28th.  Found  the  plant  in  a  new  locality  at 
Deep  Dale,  Croxby.  It  was  too  early  in  the  season  for  the 
flowering  spike  to  be  showing  above  ground,  but  the  old, 
blackened  stems  of  the  previous  season  attracted  my  attention. 

June  21st.  Appearing  again  at  Jubilee  Covert. 

1929.  July  1st.  Appearing  at  Jubilee  Covert,  but  scarce 
and  rather  backward.  Well  in  bloom  on  July  14th. 

Did  not  visit  the  Croxby  colony 

I93°.  July  6th.  Appearing  again  at  Jubilee  Covert. 

Aug.  17th.  Mr.  R.  May  showed  me  a  few  plants 
which  he  had  discovered  beneath  some  beeches  in  Mausoleum 
Wood,  Limber. 

Did  not  visit  the  Croxby  colony. 

1931.  July  5th.  Appearing  again  at  Jubilee  Covert,  but 
scarce. 

Aug.  1st.  Flourishing  beneath  spruce  firs  at 
Deep  Dale,  Croxby,  where  I  first  saw  it  in  1928. 

Aug.  16th.  Beneath  beeches  in  Mausoleum  Wood. 

1932.  July  17th.  Appearing  in  Mausoleum  Wood — seen 
by  the  L.N.U.  on  August  20th. 

Aug.  28th.  In  old  haunt  at  Deep  Dale,  Croxby, 
but  only  about  a  dozen  spikes.  Rather  on  the  decline  I  am 
afraid. 

No  sign  whatever  of  the  plant  at  Jubilee  Covert. 

1933.  July  22nd.  Appearing  beneath  beeches  in  Mauso¬ 
leum  Wood. 

No  sign  whatever  of  the  plant  at  Jubilee  Covert, 
in  spite  of  several  thorough  searches  during  July  and  August. 

Did  not  visit  the  Croxby  colon^. 

1934.  The  Yellow  Bird’s  Nest  again  failed  to  appear  at 
Jubilee  Covert,  and  a  thorough  search  at  Deep  Dale,  Croxby, 
also  met  with  negative  results. 

Aug.  5th.  Mr.  R.  May  and  I  found  four  flowering 
spikes  only  in  Mausoleum  Wood.  In  this,  its  last  stronghold, 
the  Yellow  Bird’s  Nest  appeared  to  be  on  the  decline,  and  it 
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seemed  doubtful  whether  it  would  survive  another  season. 
The  question  is  now  settled  beyond  all  doubt,  for  the  giant 
beeches,  in  whose  shade  it  flourished,  are  now  (October  1934) 
ringed  for  felling. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

A.  E.  Musgrave. 

The  most  interesting  record  that  has  come  to  my  notice  this 
year  is  the  appearance  of  the  Comma  Butterfly  (Polygonia 
c-albutn)  at  Grantham.  One  specimen  was  taken  in  August 
by  Master  Roper  Benn  and  a  second  at  the  end  of  September 
by  Mr.  Horace  Preston.  The  latter  specimen  was  in  very 
fresh  condition,  and  has  been  added  to  the  Grantham  Museum 
collection.  I  have  no  previous  records  of  this  butterfly  being 
taken  at  Grantham  and  there  are  no  recent  records  for  the 
County.  One  can  only  surmise  that  the  abnormally  dry  and 
warm  weather  we  have  experienced  during  the  last  two  years 
has  induced  this  insect  to  spread  northwards.  This  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  the  insect  has  also  been  reported  near 
Nottingham  this  year.  The  Clouded  Yellow  (Colias  croceus) 
was  seen  at  Spanby  by  Capt.  W.  A.  Cragg  on  June  6th.  This 
is  the  only  specimen  recorded  there  for  thirty-five  years. 

One  would  expect  that  the  same  weather  conditions  would 
have  brought  quantities  of  the  Painted  Lady  Butterfly 
(  Vanessa  cardui)  to  our  County,  but  strange  to  say  this  insect 
has  been  quite  rare.  A  few  years  ago  I  took  a  large  number 
at  Sutton-on-Sea,  but  this  year  did  not  see  a  single  specimen 
although  the  Red  Admiral  was  common  enough.  I  have  not 
seen  the  Painted  Lady  at  Grantham  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker  has 
only  one  record  for  the  Lincoln  district,  two  specimens  being 
taken  at  Branston  on  July  30th.  I  have  never  seen  the  Red 
Admiral  (Vanessa  atalanta)  more  abundant;  numerous  speci¬ 
mens  gathering  wherever  there  was  fallen  fruit  in  the  orchard 
and  the  little  tents  constructed  by  their  larvae  were  even 
quite  conspicuous  in  the  nettle  patches.  The  Speckled  Wood 
Butterfly  (Paravge  aegeriaj  was  again  present  at  Twyford  and 
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larvae  of  the  Purple  Hairstreak  Butterfly  (Thecla  quercus)  were 
beaten  from  the  oak  trees  in  early  June.  This  is  a  new  record. 
The  White-letter  Hairstreak  Butterfly  (Strymon  w -album)  was 
taken  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Smith  at  the  Linwood  meeting. 

Among  the  moths  the  following  records  are  worthy  of 
note : — 

Lime  Hawk-moth  (Smerinthus  tiliat).  Common  in  Lin¬ 
coln  district ;  one  specimen  brought  into  Grantham  Museum 
in  June  and  a  larva  in  September,  which  subsequently  pupated. 

Fox-moth  (Macrothylacia  rubi).  Larvae  were  very  common 
on  the  bushes  of  Sea  Buckthorn  all  along  the  sand  dunes  from 
Mablethorpe  to  Huttoft  during  early  September. 

Poplar  and  Eyed  Hawk-moths.  Apparently  less  frequent 
than  usual. 

Elephant  Hawk-moth  (Chaevocampa  elpcnov).  Larvae  very 
common  around  Lincoln  in  August.  A  specimen  of  the  moth 
was  taken  at  Holton-le-Moor. 

Death’s  Head  Hawk-moth  (Acherontia  atropos).  The  larvae 
of  this  moth  have  been  noted  at  Greetwell,  Bracebridge  Heath, 
Lincoln,  Saxby  Cliff,  Epworth  and  Gainsborough. 

Humming-bird  Hawk  Moth  (Macroglossa  stellatavum).  Seen 
at  Branston  on  October  9th,  by  Mr.  W.  Moore. 

Convolvulus  Hawk-moth  ( Sphinx  convolvuli ).  One  speci¬ 
men  taken  at  Lincoln  on  October  10th. 

Among  the  moths  taken  at  light  by  Miss  Stow  at  Tailing- 
ton,  near  Stamford,  was  a  specimen  of  the  Four-spotted  Moth 
(Ancontia  luctuosa ) ;  also  the  Red  Under  wing  Moth  (C  atocala 
nupta).  A  specimen  of  this  latter  moth  was  also  taken  at 
Washingborough  on  September  4th,  by  Mr.  F.  Baker.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  records  indicate  a  tendency  for  this  beautiful 
moth  to  become  more  common  in  the  County. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baker  reports  that  the  Cockchafer  Beetle 
(Melolontha  vulgaris)  was  very  abundant  near  Lincoln  in  May. 
Regarding  this  Mr.  A.  Roebuck  notes: — “This  year  was  a 
flight  year  for  this  insect,  which  periods  occur  every  four  years. 
It  has  been  shown  that,  unlike  many  insects  that  live  several 
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years  in  the  larval  stage,  they  mostly  mature  together  and  so 
produce  the  flight  years”. 

Mr.  Roebuck  also  notes  regarding  the  mite  Eriophyes  trira- 
diatns  Nal. — “This  mite  appeared  in  this  country  some  years 
ago  and  is  gradually  extending  its  range.  By  1932  it  had 
extended  to  the  north  of  Leicestershire,  the  south  of  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  and  to  near  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire.  It  causes 
a  kind  of  witches’  broom  on  Willows.  This  consists  of 
bunches  of  diminutive  shoots  about  the  size  of  one’s  fist.  In 
winter  they  turn  black  and  become  conspicuous.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  further  records  of  the  distribution  of  this 
mite.” 


CONCHOLOGY. 

J.  F.  Musham. 

The  tufaceous  deposit  at  Broughton,  Brigg,  still  continues  to 
yield  well ;  this  season  Mr.  Shillito  has  opened  out  more  sites, 
one  of  which  produced  34  examples  of  the  very  rare  shell 
Goniodiscus  nideratus  ;  the  largest  number  Mr.  Kennard  has  yet 
seen  from  any  one  deposit.  This  site  also  yielded  Zonites 
excavatus,  a  new  addition  to  the  Division,  and  Helicella  Helvetica , 
new  to  the  Division  and  very  rare  in  a  fossil  state  anywhere. 
A  previous  doubtful  record  of  Xerophila  itala  has  been  con¬ 
firmed,  but  the  previously  recorded  fragmentary  evidence  of 
Ena  montana  must  now  be  deleted,  as  an  unexpected  find  of 
complete  shells  has  proved  them  to  be  Ena  obscura.  To 
avoid  repetition  a  detailed  list  of  species  already  recorded 
from  this  deposit  will  not  be  published.  Our  thanks  are  again 
due  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard  and  Mr.  C.  Oldham  for  verifying 
the  shells  obtained  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Shillito  has  also  contributed  Planorbis  vortex  as  a  living 
shell  from  Newsham  Lake,  Division  3. 

Testacella  haliotidea  submitted  by  the  President  for  Lincoln 
has  confirmed  his  previous  record  for  that  locality.  Mr.  Smith 
was  also  successful  in  adding  to  the  Gainsborough  Division, 
Cochlicopa  lubrica ,  which  he  took  by  Thonock  Lake-side. 
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This  is  a  common  County  shell  but  has  eluded  our  search  for 
over  30  years  in  that  particular  area.  Helicella  radiatula,  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  same  area  was  taken  at  Corringham 
Scroggs  and  Thonock  Lake-side. 

At  the  Welton-in-the-Marsh  Meeting,  some  30  shells  of 
Pomatias  elegans  were  noted  in  their  old  site,  and  Trochulns 
hispidus  var.  subrufa  was  added  as  a  varietal  form  to  that 
division  (1  iS). 


NON-MARINE  MOLLUSCA  FROM  THE  “GIANTS 

HILLS”  SKENDLEBY. 

A.  S.  Kennard,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

In  1933  and  1934  long-barrow  at  Skendleby  known  as  the 
“Giants  Hills”  was  excavated  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Phillips,  M.A., 
F  S.A.,  and  material  from  a  number  of  loci  in  and  around  the 
barrow  was  kindly  sent  for  examination  for  molluscan  remains. 
The  age  of  each  sample  being  known,  we  are  able  to  note  the 
changes  from  the  construction  of  the  barrow,  through  the 
Early  Bronze,  Late  Bronze,  Early  Iron  and  Romano-British 
periods  to  the  present  day. 

This  is  the  only  locality  in  the  country  that  has  shown 
such  a  sequence.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  we  have  the 
complete  molluscan  fauna  in  the  accompanying  table.  In  the 
first  place,  the  amount  of  material  from  each  period  was  not 
the  same  and  there  are  many  blanks  in  the  table  that  are 
obviously  not  correct.  The  series  dating  from  the  construction 
of  the  barrow  is  decidedly  a  damp  fauna  and  throws  consider¬ 
able  light  on  the  age  of  the  tufaceous  deposits  at  Broughton, 
near  Brigg,  which  have  yielded  a  somewhat  similiar  fauna. 
The  presence  of  Helix  aspersa  only  in  the  Romano-British  layer, 
furnishes  additional  proof  that  it  was  not  till  Roman  times 
that  this  species  was  introduced  into  the  greater  part  of 
England. 

We  must  thank  Mr.  C.  W.  Phillips  for  kindly  permitting 
this  report  to  be  published. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SPECIES. 


SPECIES 

Living 
in  * 
district 

Construc¬ 
tion  of 
barrow 

Early 

Bronze 

Age 

Late 

Bronze 

Age 

Early 

Iron 

Age 

Romano- 

Brltlsh 

Period 

Pomatias  elegans  (Mull.). 

R 

c 

c 

VR 

VR 

Carychium  minimum ,  Mull. 

R 

c 

R 

C 

VR 

Lauria  anglica  (Fer.). 

VR 

Pupilla'  muscorum  (L.). 

Ab 

VR 

R 

R 

R 

Vertigo  pusilla,  Mull. 

VR 

V.  pygmaea  (Drap.). 

R 

VR 

R 

Columella  edentula  (Drap.). 

VR 

Acanthinula  aculeata  (Mull.). 

R 

VR 

VR 

A.  lamellata  (Jeff.). 

VR 

Vallonia  cxuntrica ,  Sterk. 

VR 

VR 

C 

C 

R 

V.  costata  (Mull.). 

R 

R 

Cochlicopa  lubrica  (Mull.). 

C 

R 

R 

R 

R 

Ena  obscura  (Mull.). 

R 

VR 

Punctum  pygmaeum  (Drap.). 

C 

VR 

Goniodiscus  rotundatus( Mull.) 

Ab 

Ab 

R 

C 

VR 

Arion  sp. 

C 

C 

R 

C 

C 

R 

Helicella  cellaria  (Mull). 

C 

c 

R 

VR 

VR 

H.  nitidula  (Drap.). 

c 

VR 

R 

H.pura  (Alder). 

R 

VR 

H.  radiatula  (Alder). 

R 

VR 

Vitrea  crystallina  (Mull.). 

C 

Ab 

R 

R 

VR 

Limax  maximus  L. 

VR 

Xerophila  itala  (L.). 

R 

VR 

VR 

R 

Trochulus  hispidus  (L.). 

C 

R 

VR 

R 

R 

Vortex  lapicida  (L.). 

VR 

VR 

VR 

VR 

VR 

Arianta  arbustorum  (L.). 

R 

R 

R 

VR 

Cepaea  nemoralis  (L.). 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C.  hortensis  (Mull.). 

R 

VR 

VR 

Helix  aspersa ,  Mull. 

C 

C 

Balea  perversa  (L.). 

VR 

Clausilia  rugosa  (Drap.). 

C 

R 

VR 

VR 

C.  rolphii ,  Leach 

VR 

R 

VR 

VR 

Marpessa  laminata  (Mont.). 

R 

VR 

Cecilioides  acicula  (Mull.). 

R 

VR 

VR 

R 

Ab  =  abundant.  C  =  common.  R  =  rare.  VR  =  very  rare. 
*  Extracts  from  the  Roebuck  and  later  records  for  the  Division. 
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AMMONITE  FROM  THE  LINCOLNSHIRE 

LIMESTONE. 

In  “Transactions”,  1933,  p.  1 5 1 ,  we  published  an  account, 
by  Mr.  R.  J.  Batters,  of  an  ammonite,  Ludwigella  (Darellia) 
polita ,  S.  Buckman  sp.,  discovered  in  the  Lincolnshire  Lime¬ 
stone. 

As  a  result  of  this  article  a  further  ammonite  has  been 
brought  to  light.  It  was  discovered  in  the  Greetwell  Ironstone 
Quarries  in  September  1913,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
E.  Searson,  of  Lincoln.  The  horizon  cannot  be  determined 
exactly,  owing  to  alterations  in  the  cuttings.  When  found  it 
was  about  20  feet  from  the  base  of  the  N.E.  cutting. 

The  fossil  has  recently  been  submitted  to  Dr.  L.  F.  Spath 
who  reports,  “  I  am  glad  to  see  the  ammonite,  as  it  confirms 
the  horizon  of  the  last  one,  i.e.  the  upper  concava  zone  (so-called 
discites  hemera).  The  ammonite  is  another  ‘  Darellia  ’  compar¬ 
able  to  Ludwigella  ( Darellia )  alta,  S.  Buckman,  and  is  close 
enough  to  Hyperlioceras  discites  to  be  a  good  zonal  index 

Thus  we  have  another  indication  of  the  age  of  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  Limestone,  which  is  still  left  doubtful  in  the  text-books. 

Mr.  Searson  has  presented  the  ammonite  to  the  City  and 
County  Museum,  Lincoln.  F.T.  B. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

Notes  on  the  Migration  of  Birds  in  North  Lincolnshire 
during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  of  1934-5. 

G.  H.  Caton  Haigh,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. 

The  Autumn  of  1934  closely  resembled  that  of  the  previous 
year  and  was  equally  unfavourable  to  visible  migration.  The 
type  of  weather  was  very  similar,  namely  a  series  of  depressions 
passing  over  Scandinavia,  with  large  high  pressure  systems 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  British  Isles.  The  exceptionally  mild 
winter,  while  causing  a  scarcity  of  ducks  and  Brent  Geese, 
was  unusually  favourable  to  the  wintering  of  the  Pink-footed 
Geese  and  all  the  plovers  in  the  district. 
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On  August  16th  a  Dusky  Redshank  was  seen  on  Tetney 
fitties  and  another  on  the  29th.  During  the  last  week  of 
August  an  Avocet  frequented  the  fitties  at  North  Cotes,  re¬ 
maining  until  the  29th. 

On  September  1st  in  fine,  warm  weather  with  a  light  E. 
wind  there  were  many  Whitethroats  in  the  hedges  near  the 
coast,  with  a  couple  of  Redstarts,  several  Wheatears,  a  Long¬ 
eared  Owl  and  I  shot  a  Wryneck  from  the  long  grass  on  the 
sea-bank.  On  3rd  several  Whitethroats,  one  Redstart,  a  King¬ 
fisher,  about  a  dozen  Swifts  and  four  Ruffs  on  the  fitties. 
Wind  S.W.  fresh,  fine.  On  5th  a  Swift,  a  Redstart  and  two 
Whitethroats.  On  6th  two  Willow  Wrens,  a  few  Redstarts 
and  Whitethroats,  a  Kingfisher,  two  Curlew  Sandpipers  and  a 
few  travelling  Peewits.  On  7th  a  few  Pied  Flycatchers  and 
Whitethroats,  two  Willow  Wrens,  a  Dusky  Redshank  and 
again  a  few  Peewits.  On  8th  a  good  many  Wheatears,  but 
little  else.  On  10th  several  Redstarts,  a  Willow  Wren,  a 
single  Swift,  another  Dusky  Redshank  and  some  Golden 
Plovers.  On  12th  nothing.  On  13th  several  Redstarts,  a 
a  Pied  Flycatcher  and  a  good  many  Wheatears.  Wind  E. 
light  and  fine.  On  14th,  with  same  weather,  several  Redstarts 
and  Whinchats,  many  Wheatears,  two  Pied  Flycatchers,  a 
Spotted  Flycatcher,  a  Lesser  Whitethroat  and  two  Common 
Sandpipers.  On  15th  many  Wheatears  and  Redstarts.  On 
17th  only  four  or  five  Redstarts,  a  Pied  Flycatcher  and  a 
Willow  Wren.  On  19th  with  a  gale  from  south,  many  Wheat- 
ears  and  Redstarts  and  one  Willow  Wren.  On  20th  wind 
S.W.,  strong,  showery,  still  a  few  Wheatears  and  Redstarts, 
a  small  flock  of  Bluetits  and  a  dozen  Wigeon.  On  21st  a 
single  Buzzard,  possibly  a  Honey  Buzzard,  but  though  it 
passed  over  my  head  twice  it  was  too  high  to  identify  with  any 
certainty.  A  Little  Stint  was  seen  by  one  of  the  wild-fowlers. 
On  22nd  a  good  many  Redstarts  and  Bluetits,  a  couple  of 
Whitethroats  and  a  completely  white  Swallow.  On  24th  a 
few  Redstarts  and  Whitethroats.  On  26th  several  Redstarts 
but  nothing  else.  On  27th  a  Grey  Phalarope  was  shot  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Stubbs  on  Tetney  Cow  Marsh.  A  few  Redstarts  and 
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Wheatears.  On  28th  three  Ruffs  on  the  fitties  and  a  few  Red¬ 
starts.  On  29th  a  considerable  flight  of  Peewits  to  N.W.  A 
few  of  these  birds  have  been  travelling  almost  every  day  since 
September  6th. 

On  October  1st  two  or  three  Redstarts  still  remain.  Mr. 
F.  Stubbs  informed  me  that  at  least  2,000  Swallows  were 
roosting  in  his  Osier  bed.  On  3rd  many  Linnets,  a  single 
Goldcrest,  a  Dusky  Redshank,  also  five  Cormorants  on  the 
sands  near  Tetney  Haven.  On  4th  Mr.  J.  W.  Stubbs  reported 
an  albino  Ruff  on  his  decoy  pool.  On  5th  many  Kestrels 
along  the  coast.  On  8th  flocks  of  Greenfinches,!  a  single 
Goldcrest,  a  Grey  Crow  and  three  Ruffs.  On  12th  200  or  300 
Pink-footed  Geese  on  the  Wolds.  On  16th  many  Peewits  in 
morning  to  N.W.,  in  spite  of  a  northerly  gale.  On  17th  about 
2,000  Geese,  a  few  Peewits,  Starlings  and  Larks  moving,  two 
Woodcocks,  a  flock  of  thirty  Wigeon,  one  of  fifteen  Mallards 
and  a  Dusky  Redshank.  On  18th  one  of  the  greatest  immi¬ 
grations  of  Peewits  of  recent  years.  This  flight  appeared  to 
be  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  most  of  the  birds 
travelling  along  the  sands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out,  flying 
close  to  the  ground  seldom  more  than  a  foot  high.  Over  land 
they  flew  just  clear  of  the  hedges.  From  early  morning  to 
two  o’clock  the  flocks  were  nearly  continuous,  forming  a 
stream  on  the  sands.  After  two  o’clock  the  flight  slackened 
considerably,  the  flocks  coming  in  at  fairly  long  intervals  till 
four  o’clock.  They  were  going  N.W.,  fighting  against  a  strong 
W.  wind.  A  few  Golden  Plover  accompanied  the  flight. 
Hundreds  of  Starlings  and  Larks  were  also  travelling  together, 
with  one  flock  of  Chaffinches  and  one  of  Twites.  A  couple  of 
Stock  Doves  also  came  in.  On  19th  many  Peewits,  a  few 
Starlings  and  Larks,  a  single  Rook,  a  Merlin,  a  Rock  Pipit 
and  a  flock  of  Knots.  On  22nd  three  Grey  Crows.  About 
2,000  Geese  in  one  flock  on  the  Wolds.  On  23rd  Rooks,  Rock 
Pipits,  a  few  Peewits  and  Wigeon.  On  25th  nothing  but  a 
few  straggling  Grey  Crows,  Starlings  and  Peewits.  On  26th 
another  great  passage  of  Peewits,  but  not  so  heavy  as  that  on 
18th.  Flocks  continuous  until  two  o’clock  and  at  intervals 
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until  4-30.  They  were  flying  low  along  the  sands  to  N.W. 
There  were  also  travelling  a  few  Fieldfares,  Redwings,  Grey 
Crows,  Starlings,  Larks  and  Twites,  A  single  Arctic  Skua 
was  seen  and  a  few  Snipe.  On  27th  six  Snow  Buntings  and  a 
few  Peewits.  On  29th  a  freshly  killed  Hen  Harrier — an  im¬ 
mature  bird — found  dead  on  the  sandhills  at  North  Cotes.  A 
few  Redwings  in  the  hedges.  On  30th  the  first  Jack  Snipe. 
On  31st  a  few  Redwings  and  Twites  and  one  Grey  Crow. 

On  November  1st  not  much  migration  but  a  few  of  each 
of  the  following  birds  moving: — Fieldfares,  Starlings,  Larks, 
Rooks,  Jackdaws,  Peewits  and  Golden  Plovers.  On  2nd  a 
considerable  flight  of  Fieldfares  to  N.W.  On  4th  with  an 
easterly  gale,  Redwings,  Blackbirds,  Robins,  Greenfinches, 
Reed  Buntings,  Rock  Pipits,  Grey  Crows,  Peewits,  Grey 
Plover  and  Wigeon  but  all  in  small  numbers.  On  6th  a  few 
Fieldfares  and  thousands  of  Knots  appeared.  On  8th  a  few 
Redwings.  On  13th  a  young  Hen  Harrier  was  seen  by  Mr. 
F.  Stubbs,  and  many  flocks  of  Geese  passed  over.  All  going 
S.E.  On  1 6th  a  considerable  arrival  of  Wood  Pigeons,  a  good 
many  Fieldfares  and  one  Long-eared  Owl.  On  19th  a  Long¬ 
eared  Owl  on  the  sea-bank  and  a  flock  of  Snow  Buntings  on 
the  sands.  On  20th  large  flocks  of  Geese  going  N.W.  On 
24th  a  Short-eared  Owl  beating  up  and  down  the  sea-bank  in 
the  daytime.  On  25th  several  flocks  of  Geese  going  N.W. 
over  Grainsby.  On  27th  two  immense  flocks  of  Wood  Pigeons 
going  S.W.  over  Grainsby  in  the  morning. 

On  December  3th  two  Hen  Harriers — one  an  adult  male — 
were  seen  near  Leake's  Decoy  at  North  Cotes.  Very  large 
flocks  of  Fieldfares  on  the  hedges  near  Thoresby  Bridge. 
Although  Fieldfares  have  been  very  abundant  inland,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  Wolds,  very  few  were  observed  coming  in  on 
the  coast.  Probably  they  crossed  the  coast-line  at  some  other 
point.  Wood  Pigeons  have  been  very  abundant  on  the  Wolds 
and  in  one  flock  at  Fonaby  I  noticed  a  perfectly  white  one. 
Mr.  F.  Stubbs  tells  me  that  very  early  in  the  morning  he 
observed  an  immense  flock  of  Wood  Pigeons  over  North  Cotes 
village.  They  were  going  E.,  that  is  out  to  sea.  The  flock 
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was  at  least  two  miles  long  and  must  have  contained  many 
thousands  of  birds.  Wood  Pigeons  were  less  numerous  than 
usual  during  the  rest  of  the  winter.  On  15th  a  Merlin  at 
Healing.  On  17th  a  couple  of  Goldfinches  near  the  sea-bank. 
On  22nd  several  flocks  of  Geese  to  N.W.  over  Grainsby.  On 
23rd  an  adult  male  Peregrine  at  Grainsby.  On  24th  a  flock  of 
at  least  a  thousand  Snow  Buntings  on  the  foreshore  at  Donna 
Nook.  On  29th  a  flock  of  about  two  hundred  Snow  Buntings 
in  a  stubble  field  at  Keelby.  On  31st  Mr.  F.  Stubbs  shot  a 
Pigeon  from  a  flock  of  thirty  near  Thoresby  Bridge,  which  in 
appearance  and  marking  exactly  resembled  a  wild  Rock  Dove. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  say  whether  it  was  a  wild  bird  or 
domestic  Pigeon. 

January  7th,  1935,  about  a  hundred  Mallards  and  four 
hundred  Wigeon  on  the  sands  near  Grainthorpe  Haven.  On 
10th  a  large  flock  of  Bramblings  under  the  beech  trees  in 
Grainsby  Park.  I  did  not  notice  this  species  on  the  coast 
during  migration.  On  31st  I  saw  a  male  Peregrine  flying  over 
Bonby  Carrs. 

On  February  9th  a  flock  of  thirteen  Brent  Geese  appeared 
at  Tetney  Haven  but  did  not  stay  long.  On  15th  a  Bewick’s 
Swan  was  shot  at  Tetney  Haven.  On  13th  I  saw  a  Peregrine 
and  also  a  Merlin  flying  over  Saxby  Carrs. 

On  March  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Stubbs  reported  having  seen  a 
Stone  Curlew  on  a  fallow  field  close  to  the  Fleet  Drain  at 
North  Cotes.  He  approached  it  within  a  few  feet.  It  is 
many  years  since  one  of  these  birds  has  appeared  at  North 
Cotes  On  6th  about  2,000  Geese  still  remained,  but  by  15th 
they  had  decreased  to  300.  On  16th  I  was  informed  that 
several  thousand  had  come  in,  but  these  were,  without  doubt, 
a  travelling  flock  as  most  of  them  left  the  same  evening  going 
N.  and  the  rest  on  the  following  morning  going  N.E.  The 
last  seen  was  a  flock  of  twenty-two  on  20th. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  notes  the  past  autumn  and 
winter  in  its  bearing  on  migration  greatly  resembled  that  of 
the  preceeding  year.  The  excessive  mildness  of  the  winter, 
while  it  favoured  the  abundance  of  some  species,  as  for  in- 
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stance,  the  Grey  Geese  and  Plovers,  caused  a  corresponding 
scarcity  of  the  hard-weather  fowl  such  as  Brent  Geese  and 
ducks,  particularly  all  the  diving  ducks.  Nothing  approaching 
a  “  rush  ’’Took  place,  although  there  was  a  steady  stream  of 
migration  on  a  small  scale  all  through  September,  October  and 
the  first  week  of  November.  No  rare  birds  occurred  unless 
the  Avocet  seen  in  August  is  regarded  as  a  rarity.  There  are 
few  notes  in  this  paper  relating  to  the  movements  of  the  birds 
of  the  open  sea,  such  as  skuas,  shearwaters  and  divers.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  increasing  age  and  infirmity  of  the  writer 
and  partly  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Air  Force  on  the 
use  of  the  sands  by  the  public. 

BIRD  MIGRATION  NOTES. 

N.E.  Lincolnshire — March  1934  t°  February  1935. 

Bernard  A.  Pye. 

All  the  following  observations  were  made  between  Cleethorpes 
and  Grainthorpe  Haven,  on  the  coast  and  adjoining  marsh. 

March  5th.  Wind  S.W.  Lapwings  to  N.W.  Some 
large  flocks  during  the  afternoon. 

12th  to  17th.  Many  Lapwings  to  N.W.  and  also  a  few 
coasting  S.E. 

26th.  Wind  S.W.  At  noon  a  party  of  Hooded  Crows 
came  from  W.  at  about  100  feet,  but  on  reaching  the  coast-line 
they  circled  up  until  hardly  discernible  before  finally  departing 
due  E.  A  male  Snow  Bunting  in  black  and  white  breeding 
dress. 

April  1st.  Wind  N.E.  A  great  many  Linnets  to  N.W. 
This  passage  of  Linnets  was  witnessed  almost  daily  throughout 
April,  and  occurred  principally  during  the  early  morning. 

8th.  Three  Wheatears. 

nth.  Wind  S.E.  A  good  many  Curlews. 

13th.  The  first  Swallow. 

15th.  Wind  S.  Fresh.  Warmer.  Many  birds  moving 
but  none  to  N.W.  Numbers  of  Linnets  crossed  the  Humber 
mouth  from  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  then  proceeded  S.E.  A 
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travelling  flock  of  Rooks  accompanied  by  a  single  Jackdaw 
to  S.E.  Also  a  flock  of  Rooks  or  Crows  at  a  great  height  from 
W.  to  E.  Three  Swallows  here,  but  none  passing.  Large 
flocks  of  Dunlins  and  Ringed  Plover. 

16th.  Wind  S.W.  Light.  Warm.  Swallows  coasting 
N.W. — about  sixty  passed  between  8  a.m.  and  noon.  Also 
eight  Sand  Martins.  One  small  flock  of  Meadow  Pipits  to 
same  quarter.  About  a  dozen  Wheatears,  three  White  Wag¬ 
tails,  two  Common  Sandpipers  and  a  Willow  Warbler. 

17th.  Wind  S.W.  Stronger.  A  few  more  Swallows 
travelling.  Two  Wheatears  and  four  White  Wagtails. 

18th.  Wind  S.  Several  Swallows  to  N.W.  Two  Wheat- 
ears,  three  White  and  a  Yellow  Wagtail.  I  also  saw  three 
Brent  Geese  and  a  solitary  Snow  Bunting. 

22nd.  Wind  W.  Swallows  to  N.W.  About  thirty 
Wheatears,  six  White  Wagtails  and  a  Ring-Ouzel. 

In  order  to  avoid  tedious  repetition,  I  might  here  mention 
that  from  now  onwards  the  Northward  Passage  of  Swallows 
continued  steadily  and  with  little  interruption.  On  13th  May 
they  were  joined  by  the  first  Swifts  and  two  days  later  by 
House  Martins,  all  three  species  passing  in  varying  numbers 
until  the  movement  finally  ceased  on  28th  May.  The  first 
Greenland  Wheatear  appeared  on  22nd  April,  and  by  the 
middle  of  May  all  the  Wheatears  remaining  were  of  this  larger 
form  ;  the  last  was  noted  on  29th  May.  Four  or  five  White 
Wagtails  were  always  present  until  15th  May. 

25th.  Wind  N.W.  A  single  Whimbrel  to  N.W. 

29th.  Wind  E.  A  Snow  Bunting — probably  the  same 
bird  I  noted  on  the  18th.  A  flock  of  about  sixty  Oyster- 
catchers. 

May  2nd.  Three  Cormorants  came  in  from  S.E.  and 
settled  on  the  Sewage  Outfall  Beacon. 

6th.  Wind  S.  Several  Lesser  Terns. 

7th.  A  great  many  Ringed  Plover.  Dunlins  now  in 
summer  dress. 

9th.  Many  more  Lesser  Terns.  A  lot  of  Whimbrel. 
About  a  score  each  of  Bar-tailed  Godwits  and  Grey  Plover, 
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most  of  the  former  and  several  of  the  latter  being  in  breeding 
plumage.  A  few  Oyster-catchers  and  Curlews. 

13th.  Wind  N.W.  Still  more  Ringed  Plover  and  a  flock 
of  Knot. 

'5th.  Wind  W.  A  lot  of  waders — Whimbrel,  Grey 
Plover,  a  few  Sanderlings  and  two  Common  Sandpipers. 

20th.  Wind  S.W.  Fresh.  A  single  Turtle  Dove  along 
the  sands  to  N.W.  Some  Sanderlings  in  summer  plumage. 
Four  Dotterels  were  seen  on  some  fallows  at  Marshchapel  and 
Mr.  J.  H  Stubbs,  who  knows  this  bird,  informed  me  that  five 
passed  over  North  Cotes  travelling  N.W. 

22nd.  Wind  W.  A  party  of  six  Turtle  Doves  coasting 
N.W. 

June  1st.  A  Red-necked  Phalarope  in  breeding  plumage 
was  seen  in  North  Cotes  Run. 

3rd.  Still  a  few  Ringed  Plover  and  Dunlins. 

5th.  Wind  N.  Three  small  parties  of  Lapwings  to  N.W. 
Lapwings  continued  travelling  spasmodically  throughout  June. 

24th.  Wind  E.  A  flock  of  fifteen  and  a  smaller  party  of 
Curlews  to  N.W.  Towards  evening  some  more. 

25th.  A  few  more  Curlews  travelling. 

July  2nd.  About  thirty  Herons  at  Tetney  Haven. 

16th.  A  small  flock  of  Dunlins  all  being  black-breasted 
old  birds. 

17th.  Wind  S.E.  A  few  Lapwings  to  N.W.  Some 
Curlews  here. 

23rd.  More  Curlews,  Redshanks,  Ringed  Plover  and 
Dunlins.  Several  Common  Sandpipers  and  two  Ruffs. 

25th.  Two  adult  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls. 

29th.  Some  Sandwich  Terns. 

30th.  Several  Whinchats. 

August  1st.  A  few  Mallard  and  four  Shovelers. 

5th.  More  Mallard  and  a  flock  of  Teal.  A  lot  of  Cur¬ 
lews  and  Whimbrel. 

8th.  Lapwings  and  two  Golden  Plover  to  N.W. 

12th.  Wind  S.W.  Fresh.  A  lot  of  Terns — about  a 
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thousand  in  all.  The  middle-sized  birds — all  Common  I  think 
— were  most  numerous,  but  there  were  about  two  hundred 
Sandwich  and  a  hundred  Lesser.  Several  hundred  Ringed 
Plover  and  Dunlins  and  a  few  Sanderlings. 

16th.  Swifts  to  S.E.  A  few  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls. 
A  single  Wigeon,  a  Spotted  Redshank  and  two  or  three  Green- 
shanks.  Several  Yellow  Wagtails. 

22nd.  Wind  S.W.  Four  Ruffs.  Many  Whitethroats  and 
Willow  Warblers  in  the  hedges. 

26th.  Wind  E.  Light.  A  few  Sand  Martins  to  S.E. 
A  lot  of  Turnstones — some  ridiculously  tame.  Many  Lesser 
Terns  and  a  Curlew-Sandpiper.  Scores  of  Willow  Warblers  in 
the  bushes.  One  Wheatear. 

27th.  Wind  S.E.  Fresh.  Three  or  four  parties  of  Lap¬ 
wings  to  N.W.  A  great  many  birds  here.  Some  fresh  Mallard 
and  Teal.  Numerous  Curlews  and  Oyster-catchers  and  lesser 
numbers  of  Whimbrel,  Bar-tailed  Godwits,  Grey  Plover  and 
Turnstones.  Several  hundred  Sandwich  Terns  and  a  few 
Common  and  Lesser.  Also  noted  two  Curlew-Sandpipers,  a 
Ruff,  several  Snipe,  a  Green  Sandpiper,  two  Cormorants,  some 
Wheatears  and  a  Pied  Flycatcher. 

28th.  Wind  S.E.  Swifts  to  S.E.  Another  Pied  Fly¬ 
catcher  and  some  fresh  Song  Thrushes. 

29th.  Wind  S.W.  A  flock  of  about  a  dozen  Green- 
shanks,  two  Pied  Flycatchers,  several  Wheatears  and  some 
Willow  Warblers.  At  flight  time  I  shot  an  old  drake  Wigeon. 

September  2nd.  Wind  W.  Few  migrants  to  be  seen. 
Two  Corncrakes  near  Tetney  Lock. 

3rd.  Wind  S.W.  Swifts  to  S.E.  About  half  a  score 
Wheatears  and  three  or  four  Redstarts. 

5th.  Wind  S.W.  Swifts  crossing  the  Humber  from  N. 
and  coasting  S.E.  One  Redstart. 

7th.  A  few  Lapwings  from  N.  A  Spotted  Redshank 
was  shot  at  North  Cotes. 

9th.  Some  more  Turnstones  and  a  lot  of  Ringed  Plover 
and  Dunlins. 

10th.  Wind  S.W.  Hundreds  of  Swallows  and  a  few 
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Swifts  to  S.E.  Noted  a  Greenland  Wheatear  and  several 
Ruffs. 

12th.  Two  or  three  small  flocks  of  Lapwings  to  N.W. 
About  a  dozen  Turnstones  and  a  lot  of  Greater  Black-backed 
Gulls. 

16th.  Wind  S.W.  A  few  Lapwings  to  N.W.  and  Swal¬ 
lows  to  S.E.  Some  additional  Kingfishers:  there  were  four 
at  the  Cleethorpes  Boating  Lake. 

17th.  Two  Ruffs  and  a  Spotted  Redshank. 

18th.  Wind  S.W.  Thirty  to  forty  Wheatears,  three  or 
four  Whinchats  and  two  Redstarts.  Some  fresh  Sparrow- 
Hawks  and  Kestrels.  Several  Ruffs,  a  few  Teal  and  I  shot  a 
Tufted  Duck. 

19th.  Wind  S.W.  A  Kestrel  passed  along  the  sands  to 
S.E.  followed  a  few  minutes  later  by  a  single  Turtle  Dove.  A 
few  Swifts  to  same  quarter.  Nine  Herons  “  all  in  a  row  ”  and 
at  a  great  height  to  N.W. 

20th.  One  of  the  wildfowlers  shot  a  Little  Stint. 

23rd.  Wind  W.  A  Kestrel  coasting  S.E.  A  flock  of 
thirty  Sanderlings  and  two  Cormorants. 

24th.  One  Swift  to  S.E.  Some  more  Wheatears  includ¬ 
ing  a  few  Greenland  birds. 

25th.  Wind  S.W.  The  first  Skylarks  and  Starlings  to 
N.W.  but  not  very  many. 

27th.  A  Grey  Phalarope. 

28th.  Three  Jays  to  N.W. 

29th.  A  few  Lapwings  and  three  more  Jays  to  N.W. 

30th.  Wind  S.  A  few  birds  from  N.  Lapwings,  Sky¬ 
larks,  Linnets,  Meadow  Pipits  and  Golden  Plover.  Some 
Swallows  and  a  Kestrel  coasting  S.E.  Several  small  flocks 
of  Wigeon  in  the  Humber. 

October  1st.  Wind  S.  S.W.  A  few  Lapwings,  Skylarks 
and  Starlings  to  N.W.  Also  some  of  the  two  former  from  N. 
Three  Swifts  to  S.E.  A  few  Missel  Thrushes.  One  Merlin. 
A  Hen-Harrier  in  the  ash-grey  plumage  of  the  adult  male,  was 
quartering  the  Humberston  Fitties. 

I  subsequently  saw  this  Harrier  again  on  15th  October, 
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when  it  was  being  mobbed  by  Rooks,  and  on  19th  November 
at  Grainthorpe  Haven.  It  was  also  reported  on  other  occasions 
notably  on  4th  December  near  North  Cotes,  when  another 
darker  example  was  seen  at  the  same  place.  I  also  saw  this 
dark  bird  in  the  Tetney  Marsh  on  nth  December. 

3rd.  Wind  S.  Swallows  and  House  Martins  to  S.E. 
Some  fresh  Teal  and  Wigeon.  Several  Greenland  Wheatears. 
Two  or  three  small  flocks  of  Knots. 

8th.  Three  flocks  of  Lapwings  to  N.W.  but  few  birds 
moving.  A  good  many  Kestrels  and  Sparrow-Hawks. 

9th.  Forty  Grey  Geese  to  N.W.  One  Swift. 

10th.  Wind  W.  A  few  House  Martins  to  S.E.  Several 
flocks  of  Lapwings,  Skylarks,  Starlings  and  thirty-two  Grey 
Geese  to  N.W.  Very  few  birds  in  the  hedges,  but  I  noted 
some  Robins. 

14th.  Wind  W.  One  Swallow  to  S.E.  Saw  a  Pintail 
and  one  Wheatear. 

16th.  Wind  N.  Strong.  A  fall  in  temperature  brought 
some  birds  and  in  spite  of  a  fierce  head  wind,  Lapwings,  Star¬ 
lings  and  Skylarks  flying  close  to  the  ground,  were  travelling 
N.W.  Two  Pintails  and  a  Goldeneye. 

17th.  Wind  N.W.  Strong.  Lapwings,  Skylarks,  Star¬ 
lings  and  small  birds  to  N.W.  Some  good  flocks  of  Mallard 
— one  of  thirty — and  Wigeon  passing  up  the  Humber. 

1 8th.  Countless  thousands  of  Lapwings,  Starlings  and 
Skylarks  to  N.W.  all  day.  Also  a  good  many  Golden  Plover. 

The  great  flight  of  Lapwings  continued  in  fluctuating 
numbers  until  27th  October. 

19th.  Five  Fieldfares  from  N.E. 

21st.  Wind  S.W.  One  flock  of  Rooks  amongst  the 
passing  migrants  to  N.W.  A  few  Snow  Buntings  and  Rock 
Pipits. 

22nd.  Wind  S.W.  Hooded  Crows  and  Rooks  to  N.W. 
Also  recognised  Chaffinches,  Greenfinches  and  Linnets  to 
same  quarter.  Some  Herring  Gulls  from  E.  to  W.  A  few 
Snipe,  a  party  of  Long-tailed  Tits  and  a  Merlin. 
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23rd.  Wind  S.W.  Two  Woodcock  and  some  large 
flocks  of  Knots. 

28th.  More  Snow  Buntings. 

29th.  Wind  S.W.  Rooks,  Jackdaws  and  a  few  of  the 
usual  species  to  N.W.  Some  Blue  Tits  in  the  hedges  and  one 
party  of  Long-tailed  Tits.  Six  Fieldfares  and  two  Redwings. 
More  Rock  Pipits  and  a  Short-eared  Owl. 

30th.  Wind  W.  Colder.  A  lot  of  Fieldfares  and  some 
Redwings  from  N.E.  About  two  hundred  Wigeon  off  Tetney 
Haven.  A  Jack  Snipe. 

31st.  Wind  N.  Strong.  Rooks  to  N.W. 

November  2nd.  Rooks  and  Hooded  Crows  to  N.W. 

3rd.  Many  Fieldfares  from  E.  and  N.E. 

5th.  Wind  W.  Rooks,  Hooded  Crows,  Jackdaws  and  a 
few  Lapwings  to  N.W.  Many  Blackbirds  and  lesser  numbers 
of  Redwings  and  Song  Thrushes  in  the  hedges.  A  few  Robins 
and  two  or  three  Goldcrests,  Great  Tits,  Blue  Tits  and  Hedge 
Sparrows.  I  also  saw  two  Short-eared  Owls  and  two  Merlins. 

6th.  Rooks,  Jackdaws  and  Hooded  Crows  to  N.W. 

10th.  A  flock  of  nine  Tufted  Duck  at  Thoresby  Bridge 
Ponds. 

13th.  Wind  N.  Light.  Rooks,  Jackdaws  and  Starlings 
still  travelling  N.W. 

19th.  Wind  W.  Light.  Lapwings,  Golden  Plover, 
Rooks,  Jackdaws,  Hooded  Crows  and  Starlings  to  N.W. 
Also  two  flocks  of  eight  Snipe  and  some  smaller  lots  to  same 
direction.  Several  flocks  of  Fieldfares  and  a  few  Blackbirds 
from  E.  Grey  Geese  from  N.E. 

24th.  One  of  the  wildfowlers  accidentally  got  a  Ruff  which 
was  among  a  small  flock  of  Lapwings — an  exceptionally  late 
occurrence. 

26th.  Wind  W.  Lapwings  and  Rooks  still  travelling 
N.W.  Also  some  Woodpigeons  and  Stock-Doves  from  E. 
One  Merlin. 

28th.  Wind  W.  No  visible  migration.  Some  fresh  Teal. 

The  rain  which  fell  during  the  first  few  days  of  December 
^brought  a  few  more  Lapwings.  Woodpigeons  and  lesser 
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numbers  of  Stock-Doves  were  coming  in  on  4th  December,  and 
some  were  arriving  almost  throughout  the  month,  the  greatest 
number  occurring  about  the  14th;  on  the  31st  Mr.  F.  Stubbs 
shot  a  single  Rock-Dove  from  a  passing  flock  near  Thoresby 
Bridge.  On  the  12th  a  Great  Skua  which  had  been  shot,  was 
found  dead  on  the  sands  near  Tetney  Haven  by  one  of  our 
Cleethorpes  cockle-rakers.  Vast  flocks  of  Knot  appeared  and 
Short-eared  Owls  were  exceptionally  numerous. 

A  Peregrine  Falcon  in  the  Marsh  on  1st  January,  and  on 
the  8th  I  saw  a  White-fronted  Goose  and  about  a  dozen  Short¬ 
eared  Owls.  On  the  14th  a  large  flock  of  Woodpigeons  from 
E.  Following  a  sharp  ground  frost  overnight  there  were 
hundreds  of  Redwings  in  the  Marsh  on  the  28th,  but  I  think 
they  had  only  come  down  from  the  Wolds.  Also  a  lot  of 
Mallard,  Wigeon  and  Sheld-Duck  at  Grainthorpe  Haven. 

On  4th  February  I  noticed  some  Bramblings  amongst  a 
mixed  flock  of  Finches,  and  on  the  9th  about  a  dozen  Brent 
Geese  appeared  and  some  fresh  Wigeon  and  Scaup.  A  solitary 
Bewick’s  Swan  was  shot  on  Tetney  Fitties  on  the  15th,  and 
on  the  17th  I  saw  a  Cormorant.  A  flock  of  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  Golden  Plover  on  the  1 8th,  and  a  few  Woodpigeons  were 
coming  in  from  E.  on  this  and  the  following  day.  On  the  27th 
I  noted  a  Kingfisher,  some  Bramblings  and  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  Curlews. 

The  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  during  September,  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November  and  the  absence  of  winterly  weather  later 
made  the  last  six  months  rather  uninteresting. 

Two  instances  of  the  recovery  of  ringed  Lapwings  came 
under  my  notice,  both  occurring  in  the  marsh  at  Tetney.  One 
on  1st  October  had  been  marked  as  a  young  bird  in  Oldenburg, 
Germany,  on  25th  May  1933,  and  the  other  on  19th  November 
bore  a  Viborg,  Denmark  ring,  the  return  of  which  was  not 
acknowledged. 
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BIRD  NOTES  FROM  THE  GRIMSBY  AND 
BROCKLESBY  DISTRICTS. 

1984. 

S.  A.  Cox  and  R.  May. 

From  a  bird-lover’s  point  of  view  the  first  month  of  the  year 
was  made  attractive  by  the  appearance  of  some  distinguished 
wild-fowl  on  the  Brocklesby  lakes. 

A  Stonechat  was  seen  near  Limber  Double  Gates  on 
January  4th,  and  again  at  the  same  place  two  days  later.  On 
the  5th  a  Merlin  was  seen  on  the  wing  near  Little  Limber 
Grange.  It  disturbed  a  flock  of  Larks,  and  attempted  to 
capture  one,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

On  the  7th  we  saw  a  Water  Rail  on  three  occasions  at 
Freshney  Bog.  A  Jack  Snipe  rose  by  the  river-side,  and 
dropped  again  into  cover  almost  at  once.  A  Kingfisher  was 
seen  several  times,  and  a  Grey  Wagtail  flitted  gracefully  along 
the  water’s  edge.  A  party  of  Lesser  Redpolls  were  calling 
among  the  osiers,  and  shortly  before  sunset  a  flock  of  about  25 
Siskins  was  seen  flying  low  to  the  south-west.  A  further  visit 
was  paid  to  Freshney  Bog  on  the  13th,  hoping  to  trace  the 
Siskins  to  their  roost,  and  thus  study  their  habits  more  closely, 
but  none  were  seen  on  this  occasion.  The  Grey  Wagtail  and 
Kingfisher  were  the  only  interesting  birds  noted.  On  the  same 
day  a  Curlew  was  seen  following  the  plough  at  Limber. 

On  the  14th  there  were  six  Red-breasted  Mergansers  and 
a  Goosander  at  Newsham  Lake.  The  Mergansers  were  all 
more  or  less  in  immature  plumage.  A  Goldeneye,  a  Shoveler, 
seven  Tufted  Duck,  30  Pochard  and  four  Dabchicks  were  also 
present,  also  seven  Pochard  at  Lambert  Hill. 

On  the  13th  there  were  six  Bewick’s  Swans  on  Newsham 
Lake.  Apart  from  the  difference  in  the  pattern  of  the  bill, 
they  were  much  smaller  and  shorter  in  the  neck  than  the 
Whooper  Swan,  which  we  came  to  know  well  during  the 
severe  winter  of  1928-29.  There  were  also  a  Goldeneye,  seven 
Tufted  Duck,  30  Pochard  and  a  Kingfisher,  but  no  Red- 
breasted  Mergansers  at  either  lake.  At  Lambert  Hill  there 
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were  two  Goosanders.  The  prey  is  evidently  not  always 
swallowed  under  water,  for  once  one  of  the  Goosanders 
returned  to  the  surface  with  a  fish  dangling  from  its  bill. 

On  the  16th  there  were  three  Goosanders  at  Lambert  Hill, 
also  a  Shoveler,  seven  Tufted  Duck  and  30  Pochard,  but  no 
Bewick’s  Swans  at  either  lake.  On  the  20th  there  were  only 
seven  Pochard,  an  immature  Goldeneye  and  a  Dabchick. 
There  had  obviously  been  an  organised  shoot  sometime  during 
the  three  previous  days,  and  the  rest  of  the  wild-fowl  had  been 
disturbed.  Lesser  Redpolls  were  calling  among  the  birches 
by  the  side  of  Newsham  Lake.  A  few  Tufted  Duck  returned 
on  the  2 1  st. 

A  “gaggle”  of  50  Geese  passed  over  Limber  on  the  26th. 
On  the  following  day  a  Water  Rail  was  seen  swimming  in  the 
Freshney  off  Carr  Holt,  and  a  Grey  Wagtail  was  also  observed 
by  the  river-side. 

There  were  seven  Tufted  Duck  and  38  Pochard  at  News- 
ham  Lake  on  the  28th,  and  a  week  later  five  Tufted  Duck  and 
41  Pochard.  At  Lambert  Hill  a  dead  Goosander  was  picked 

up. 

Snow  Buntings  were  exceedingly  plentiful  at  Cleethorpes 
on  February  nth,  and  there  were  many  Knot  and  Oyster- 
catchers  dotted  about  the  tidal  pools.  A  party  of  five  Snow 
Buntings  flew  inland  over  Old  Clee  at  dusk.  At  Newsham 
Lake  three  Tufted  Duck,  28  Pochard  and  seven  Dabchicks 
were  seen  on  the  same  day. 

A  week  later  there  were  eight  Tufted  Duck  and  20  Pochard 
at  Newsham  Lake,  and  a  Woodcock  in  Irongate  W7ood.  Two 
“gaggles”  of  Geese  were  seen  over  Brocklesby  Park.  Haw¬ 
finches  became  very  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  Limber  during 
February  and  March,  and  were  noted  almost  daily.  Their 
arrival  towards  the  end  of  the  winter  seems  now  to  be  an 
annual  occurrence,  but  strangely  enough  very  few  pairs  remain 
to  breed. 

On  March  4th  two  Grey  Wagtails  were  seen  by  the  side 
of  the  Freshney  for  the  last  time,  and  Kingfishers  were  noticed 
on  several  occasions.  A  solitary  Siskin  was  also  seen  in  flight, 
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its  note,  which  resembles  that  of  a  tree-sparrow,  first  attracting 
attention.  There  were  five  Wigeon  and  eight  Dabchicks  at 
Newsham  Lake,  and  eight  Pochard  and  four  Tufted  Duck  at 
Lambert  Hill.  At  the  latter  place  a  dead  Jack  Snipe  was 
picked  up. 

A  drake  Scaup  visited  Newsham  Lake  on  the  nth,  a 
remarkably  late  record  for  an  inland  visit  from  this  salt-water 
duck,  and  there  were  three  Siskins  in  one  of  the  adjoining 
plantations.  At  Lambert  Hill  there  were  five  Wigeon,  three 
Pochard  and  a  drake  Shoveler. 

Snow  Buntings  passed  over  Limber  on  the  12th,  13th  and 
17th,  a  solitary  bird  on  each  occasion.  On  the  latter  date  a 
pair  of  Golden  Plover  were  calling  in  flight  over  Freshney 
Bog. 

On  the  1 8th  we  saw  two  Cormorants  on  the  wing  near 
Tetney  Haven.  There  were  three  Shelduck  on  the  sands,  and 
a  party  of  about  eight  Wigeon  at  the  haven  entrance.  We 
also  noted  many  Knot  and  Oystercatcbers,  a  few  Sanderling 
and  two  Hooded  Crows  on  the  mud-flats,  and  a  few  belated 
Rock  Pipits  flying  about  the  coastal  drains. 

Redwings  were  passing  over  Grimsby  after  dark  on  March 
26th,  and  none  were  seen  about  the  hedgerows  and  fields  after 
that  date  ;  rather  an  early  departure. 

There  were  still  two  Tufted  Duck,  a  Shoveler  and  a 
Pochard  at  Lambert  Hill  on  April  8th,  and  on  the  10th  a 
Kingfisher  was  observed  flying  along  the  Humberstone  beck. 

Bramblmgs  were  last  seen  in  the  Limber  beech-woods  on 
the  14th,  and  Fieldfares  lingered  in  straggling  flocks  until  the 
27th. 


The  Swallow  and  Sand  Martin  were  the  first  spring 
migrants  to  appear,  though  neither  bird  established  a  new 
record.  Several  birds  of  both  species  were  hawking  over  the 
water  at  Lambert  Hill  on  April  13th.  A  Willow  Warbler 
was  singing  among  the  osiers  at  Freshney  Bog  on  the  14th, 
and  on  the  15th  the  first  Chiff-Chaff  appeared  at  Limber.  A 
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Green  Sandpiper  was  also  disturbed  at  Mill  Platts  Pond.  It 
always  gives  us  pleasure  to  record  this  elusive  denizen  of  the 
river-side,  for  although  we  have  seen  it  in  almost  every  month 
of  the  year,  it  is  a  bird  one  can  never  guarantee  meeting  during 
a  country  ramble.  Towards  the  end  of  April,  Chiff-Chaffs 
were  heard  singing  in  three  different  localities  at  Limber,  and 
we  consider  it  most  pleasing,  after  our  recent  remarks  as  to  its 
growing  scarcity,  to  find  this  bird  once  again  in  its  usual 
numbers. 

The  Cuckoo  appeared  at  Brocklesby  on  the  17th,  also  the 
first  Wheatear  at  Limber.  On  the  23rd  at  least  30  Wheatears 
were  seen  in  a  field  of  young  barley;  a  remarkable  gathering. 

On  the  18th  a  Whitethroat  appeared  at  Limber,  the 
earliest  date  that  we  have  ever  recorded  this  warbler,  and  a 
Common  Sandpiper  was  seen  at  Lambert  Hill.  On  the  same 
day  Mr.  S.  Fife  of  Limber  saw  a  Canada  Goose  on  the  same 
stretch  of  water,  but  it  stayed  only  for  a  few  hours.  A  solitary 
Pochard  was  also  present. 

A  Grasshopper  Warbler  was  “  reeling”  in  a  new  planta¬ 
tion  near  Limber  Double  Gates  on  the  19th.  The  Tree  Pipit 
appeared  in  the  same  locality  on  the  22nd,  and  a  solitary 
Pochard  still  remained  at  Lambert  Hill,  Members  of  the 
British  Empire  Naturalists’  Association  heard  two  Night¬ 
ingales  singing  in  their  usual  woodland  haunt  at  Foxdales, 
rather  an  early  date  for  a  locality  so  far  north. 

On  the  28th  a  Yellow  Wagtail  was  feeding  among  cattle 
at  Tetney.  There  was  a  second  Grasshopper  Warbler  at 
Hewitt’s  Willows.  On  the  following  day  Mr.  Fife  found  a 
Pochard  still  present  at  Lambert  Hill,  a  very  late  record. 

On  May  2nd  Mr.  J.  Kennington,  Jnr.,  heard  the  first 
Sedge  Warbler  at  Freshney  Bog.  The  Lesser  Whitethroat 
was  noted  at  Limber  on  the  following  day,  and  Whimbrel 
were  heard  passing  after  dark. 

The  Blackcap  made  a  belated  appearance  at  Limber  on 
the  5th,  and  on  the  6th  members  of  the  British  Empire  Natu¬ 
ralists’  Association  saw  large  numbers  of  House  Martins  at 
Lambert  Hill. 
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It  was  delightful  on  the  9th  to  hear  a  Nightingale  in  a 
thicket  of  sallow  and  blackthorn  at  Peaks  Covert,  less  than 
two  miles  from  Grimsby.  During  the  ensuing  month  we 
spent  many  pleasant  hours  listening  to  this  prince  of  song¬ 
sters,  usually  by  day,  for  it  seemed  curiously  reluctant  to  sing 
after  dark,  its  nocturnal  song  being  heard  only  on  about  three 
or  four  occasions. 

On  the  10th  a  Garden  Warbler  appeared  at  Peaks  Covert, 
fully  a  week  later  than  the  average  date,  and  the  Spotted 
Flycatcher  returned  to  the  roadside  coppice  at  Old  Clee.  On 
the  following  day  the  Reed  Warbler  was  heard  at  Mere  Hill. 

The  sleepy  voice  of  the  Turtle  Dove  was  heard  for  the 
first  time  on  the  12th — it  appeared  also  in  the  Limber  wood¬ 
lands  on  the  same  day.  We  also  noted  a  Whinchat  in  the 
Humber  marshes  near  Pyewipe,  and  a  Swift  on  the  wing  near 
Immingham  Dock.  On  the  13th  a  pair  of  Redstarts  made  a 
brief  halt  in  Hendale  Wood,  and  seven  days  later  a  third 
Grasshopper  Warbler  turned  up  at  Foxdales. 

At  Scotton  Common  on  June  8th  several  Nightjars  were 
seen,  and  011  the  evening  of  the  13th  several  of  these  birds 
were  heard  “churring”  on  Manton  Warren.  On  the  9th 
Grasshopper  Warblers  were  heard  in  three  fresh  localities — 
Laughton  Common,  Scotter  Common,  and  Manton  Warren. 
Evidently  the  dry  summer  of  1934  was  a  favourite  season  for 
the  distribution  of  the  species. 

A  Little  Tern  was  fishing  in  the  Humber  off  Humber- 
stone  Fifties  on  the  10th,  but  it  was  not  suspected  of  nesting. 
We  did  not  encounter  the  Hobby  this  spring,  in  spite  of  a 
constant  watch  in  its  favourite  haunt.  -Later  in  the  season, 
however,  it  was  pleasing  to  find  this  little  falcon  nesting,  un¬ 
disturbed,  in  one  of  our  southern  counties.  The  nest,  an  old 
Carrion  Crow’s,  was  in  a  stunted  spruce  fir,  only  12  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  when  it  was  examined  on  August  14th  the 
three  young  Hobbies  were  almost  fully  fledged. 


On  March  23th  a  Tawny  Owl  was  disturbed  from  an  old 
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Carrion  Crow’s  nest  in  a  larch  in  Jubilee  Covert,  and  this  was 
found  to  contain  3  eggs. 

On  the  following  day  members  of  the  British  Empire 
Naturalists’  Association  paid  their  annual  visit  to  the  Appleby 
heronry,  and  it  was  estimated  that  at  least  28  nests  were  occu¬ 
pied  ;  yet  a  further  increase.  Four  nests  were  examined,  all 
in  oaks.  Three  of  these  contained  eggs,  and  the  fourth  2  eggs 
and  2  young. 

On  April  15th  the  same  naturalists  found  two  pairs  of 
Long-eared  Owls  breeding  at  Thornton  Abbey.  Both  had 
selected  old  magpies’  nests  in  blackthorns,  and  had  either  eggs 
or  young.  A  third  nest  in  a  Scots  pine  at  Wootton  Wold 
contained  4  eggs. 

On  the  early  morning  of  the  18th  a  pair  of  Long-tailed 
Tits  were  seen  carrying  feathers  to  line  their  nest  among  dense 
undergrowth  of  privet  in  Peaks  Wood.  Two  days  later 
another  nest  was  found  in  a  blackthorn  at  Peaks  Covert. 
Long-tailed  Tits  are  now  very  plentiful  in  north  Lincolnshire, 
and  by  the  end  of  April  we  knew  of  no  fewer  than  nine  nests 
with  eggs  or  young. 

A  Little  Owl  was  brooding  its  first  egg  in  a  hollow  elm 
at  Limber  on  the  21st,  and  on  the  same  day  a  Long-eared 
Owl  was  flushed  from  an  old  magpie’s  nest  in  a  larch  at 
Badger  Hills.  This  contained  2  eggs. 

On  May  3rd  a  Kestrel  was  found  brooding  2  eggs  in  a 
willow  at  Humberstone.  Four  days  later  Mr.  Kennington 
found  another  nest  and  6  eggs  in  an  oak  at  Great  Coates. 

The  nest  of  a  Bullfinch  with  4  eggs  was  found  in  a 
Portugal  laurel  at  Little  Brocklesby  on  the  5th.  Although  a 
few  scattered  pairs  of  Lesser  Redpolls  nest  in  the  Grimsby 
district,  it  is,  we  believe,  only  in  the  heathy  districts,  such  as 
Scotton  and  Laughton,  that  they  occur  at  all  commonly  in  the 
breeding  season.  Nevertheless  a  flock  of  at  least  25  were  seen 
at  Little  Limber  on  the  9th. 

On  the  nth  an  old  Carrion  Crow’s  nest  in  a  Scots  pine  at 
Black  Holt  was  examined.  A  Kestrel  had  been  seen  to  leave 
the  nest  a  few  days  previously,  and  it  now  contained  its  first 
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egg.  On  the  same  day  a  further  Kestrel  was  seen  to  fly  from 
a  hollow  wych  elm  at  Limber,  and  this  was  found  to  contain 
5  eggs. 

A  Mallard  with  12  chicks  was  seen  in  the  Humber 
marshes  near  Immingham  on  the  12th.  On  the  following  day 
Mr.  Kennington  discovered  yet  a  fifth  Kestrel  with  5  eggs  in 
a  hollow  elm  at  Thornton  Abbey.  A  Long-eared  Owl  was 
seen  brooding  2  young  and  an  infertile  egg  in  Hendale  Wood, 
and  a  Dabchick’s  nest  contained  eggs  at  Mill  Platts  Pond. 
On  the  14th  a  Sparrow-hawk  was  found  nesting  in  a  larch  in 
Mausoleum  Wood.  The  nest  contained  6  eggs. 

On  the  19th  a  Redshank  was  tracked  to  its  nest  and  eggs 
in  a  rushy  field  at  North  Killingholme.  On  the  following 
morning,  in  company  with  other  members  of  the  British 
Empire  Naturalists’  Association,  we  watched  the  “  roding  ” 
flight  of  a  Woodcock  at  Foxdales  at  daybreak.  It  first  ap¬ 
peared  at  3-5,  and  continued  to  fly  to  and  fro  until  4-22. 

On  the  24th  three  pairs  of  Ringed  Plover  were  seen  to  be 
haunting  one  of  the  patches  of  shingle  on  the  Humberstone 
foreshore,  and  after  a  lengthy  search  3  small  chicks  were  seen 
crouching  together.  On  the  same  day  the  nest  and  eggs  of  a 
Blackcap  were  found  in  a  beech  sapling  at  Foxdales. 

On  the  27th  a  Bullfinch  was  found  nesting  in  a  bamboo 
at  Little  Brocklesby,  also  a  Blackcap’s  nest  and  eggs  among 
the  brambles  in  Mausoleum  Wood.  Mr.  Kennington  found 
the  nest  and  eggs  of  a  Sparrow-Hawk  in  a  spruce  fir  in  College 
Covert,  and  members  of  the  British  Empire  Naturalists’ 
Association  saw  a  Cormorant,  a  Turnstone  and  a  Shelduck  in 
the  Humber  marshes  at  Goxhill,  also  the  nest  of  a  Snipe,  con¬ 
taining  1  egg. 

A  Lesser  Redpoll  was  found  nesting  in  a  birch  at  Scot- 
ton  Common  on  June  8th,  and  a  family  party  of  Teal  were 
seen  in  a  marshy  spot  on  Laughton  Common. 

On  the  gth  a  Sparrow-Hawk’s  nest  in  a  spruce  fir  at 
Badger  Hills  contained  5  eggs.  A  pair  of  Goldcrests  were 
feeding  young  fledglings  in  the  top  of  another  spruce  at  Jubilee 
Covert.  After  a  lengthy  search  a  young  Curlew  chick  was 
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located  on  Scotter  Common,  also  the  nest  of  a  Marsh  Tit, 
containing  young. 

On  the  nth  a  second  Lesser  Redpoll’s  nest  was  found  in 
a  thorn  at  Manton  Warren,  a  Snipe’s  nest  and  four  eggs  in  a 
swampy  spot,  and  a  Sparrow-Hawk’s  nest  with  6  eggs  in  a 
birch.  On  the  12th  a  Tufted  Duck  was  tending  8  chicks  on 
a  mere  at  Scotter  Common,  and  another  Teal  also  had  a 
brood.  Many  Black-headed  Gulls  still  had  eggs.  Another 
Curlew  chick  was  also  located. 

On  the  13th  a  Wheatear  was  seen  feeding  its  young  at 
the  entrance  of  a  rabbit-burrow  on  Scotton  Common.  This 
is  our  first  definite  record  of  the  Wheatear  breeding  in  the 
county,  though  we  have  for  several  years  believed  that  it  did 
so  in  more  than  one  locality.  A  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker 
was  feeding  young  in  a  decaying  birch,  its  favourite  nesting- 
tree,  and  the  nest  of  a  Whinchat  contained  6  fledglings  on 
Scotter  Common. 

On  the  19th  the  nest  of  a  Nightingale  was  found  among 
the  undergrowth  at  Foxdales.  It  was  built  among  the  stems 
of  rosebay,  and  contained  3  eggs.  The  nest  was  composed  of 
dead  oak  and  sycamore  leaves,  lined  with  fine  grasses.  Mr. 
Kennington  saw  a  Mallard  with  10  chicks  at  Freshney  Bog  on 
the  2 1  st,  and  on  several  further  occasions  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  brood  gradually  diminishing  in  size. 

The  nest  of  a  Barn  Owl  in  a  hollow  walnut  at  Rough 
Pasture  contained  2  young  on  July  2nd.  On  the  4th  there 
was  a  Dabchick’s  nest  and  eggs  among  the  aquatic  vegetation 
at  Newsham  Lake,  and  the  presence  of  a  young  Lapwing, 
accompanied  by  its  parents  and  still  unable  to  fly,  at  Lambert 
Hill,  led  us  to  believe  that  the  Lapwing  must  have  bred  in 
Brocklesby  Park.  The  bird  was  again  seen  at  the  same  place 
on  the  27th,  still  attended  by  its  parents. 

On  the  14th  a  brood  of  young  Sparrow-Hawks  were 
strong  on  the  wing  in  Jubilee  Covert,  the  nest  having  been 
overlooked  earlier  in  the  season.  On  the  20th,  shortly  before 
midnight,  young  Barn  Owls  were  heard  snoring  in  a  hollow 
elm  in  Humberstone  Avenue. 
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A  second  brood  of  young  Sparrow-Hawks  were  out  of  the 
nest  at  Deep  Dale  on  August  4th,  and  on  the  following  day 
we  watched  a  Turtle  Dove  sitting  on  its  frail  twig-and-stick 
nest  in  a  thorn  in  Limber  brickyard.  A  Stock  Dove  was  also 
brooding  2  eggs  among  the  summer  jasmine  on  the  walls  of 
Limber  House. 

The  early  part  of  August  is  probably  the  best  time  for 
locating  young  Sparrow-Hawks.  On  first  leaving  the  nest 
they  are  very  noisy,  but  the  survivors  quickly  learn  wisdom, 
and  the  cat-like  mewing  is  rarely  heard  after  early  September. 
On  the  6th  a  third  brood  were  calling  in  the  tree  tops  at 
Badger  Hills,  and  the  nest  in  which  they  had  been  reared  was 
found  to  contain  a  considerable  number  of  birds’  legs,  prin¬ 
cipally  those  of  the  starling,  blackbird  and  song  thrush. 

A  belated  Yellowhammer’s  nest  amongst  gorse  at  Stainton- 
le-Vale  still  contained  young  on  September  2nd,  and  on  the 
26th  of  that  month  a  Stock  Dove’s  nest  with  2  young  was 
found  in  a  cypress  at  Little  Limber  Grange. 

There  were  2  Shoveler  at  Lambert  Hill  on  July  4th.  A 
Quail  was  calling  near  Greenland  Farm  on  the  10th,  and  again 
on  the  15th  and  22nd.  On  the  12th  a  Whinchat  was  seen  at 
Ulceby,  and  a  Common  Sandpiper  at  Lambert  Hill.  A  Com¬ 
mon  Sandpiper  was  calling  on  the  wing  over  Limber  after  dark 
on  the  19th. 

There  were  4  Common  Sandpipers  and  a  Green  Sandpiper 
at  Lambert  Hill  on  the  27th.  A  young  Cuckoo  was  seen  at 
Limber  on  the  31st,  and  again  on  the  two  following  days. 
The  first  returning  Wheatear  appeared  at  Old  Clee  on  August 
4th. 

On  the  6th  a  huge  hawk  was  seen  in  the  air,  pursued  by 
about  30  Carrion  Crows,  near  Jubilee  Covert.  It  alighted  in 
an  adjacent  copse,  but  again  took  wing  when  we  approached, 
and  flew  across  country  in  easy  stages  to  Cuxwold,  perching 
occasionally  on  trees  en  route.  It  was  pursued  by  a  mixed 
flock  of  Carrion  Crows,  Kooks,  Jackdaws  and  Missel  Thrushes. 
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When  the  hawk  alighted  upon  a  dead  stump  in  the  Cuxwold 
rookery  we  got  an  excellent  view,  and  were  satisfied  beyond 
all  doubt  that  it  could  only  be  a  Common  Buzzard.  Finally 
the  bird  soared  to  an  immense  height,  quickly  outstripping  its 
pursuers,  and  when  we  last  saw  it,  was  drifting  slowly  west¬ 
ward  in  the  direction  of  Caistor.  It  strikes  us  as  remarkable 
that  this  bird  should  have  been  wandering  so  soon  after  the 
breeding  season,  and  suggests  that  the  Buzzard  probably  nests 
a  good  deal  nearer  than  is  generally  imagined. 

A  young  Cuckoo  was  seen  at  Limber  on  the  6th,  and  a 
Quail  was  heard  calling  on  the  8th.  There  were  2  Common 
Sandpipers  and  a  Green  Sandpiper  at  Lambert  Hill  on  the 
13th. 

On  the  1 6th,  at  the  same  place,  a  Yellow  Wagtail,  a 
Kingfisher,  a  Green  Sandpiper  and  a  Common  Sandpiper  were 
seen,  and  two  days  later  2  Green  Sandpipers  and  2  Common 
Sandpipers.  On  the  19th  there  were  2  Green  Sandpipers,  a 
Common  Sandpiper  and  a  Kingfisher. 

A  Wheatear  appeared  at  Limber  on  the  20th,  and  another 
at  Old  Clee  on  the  21st.  From  that  date  onward  for  more 
than  five  weeks  Wheatears  were  seen  almost  daily  at  Old  Clee 
in  varying  numbers. 

Sedge  Warblers  were  still  abundant  at  Freshney  Bog  on 
the  23rd.  A  Kingfisher,  a  Yellow  Wagtail  and  a  solitary  Swift 
were  seen.  There  were  2  Green  Sandpipers  and  several 
Swifts  at  Lambert  Hill.  As  a  rule  most  of  the  Swifts  have 
taken  their  departure  by  mid-August,  but  the  remarkable 
autumn  of  1934  will  long  be  remembered  by  bird-lovers  for  its 
late  Swifts. 

Little  Terns  were  exceedingly  plentiful  at  Tetney  Haven 
on  the  25th.  On  one  occasion  16  were  seen  fishing  together. 
A  Shelduck  was  feeding  at  the  edge  of  the  tide,  Whimbrel 
were  heard  calling,  and  2  Turnstones,  a  Bar-tailed  Godwit  and 
a  Yellow  Wagtail  were  seen  in  flight. 

A  Yellow  Wagtail  was  seen  at  Limber  on  the  25th,  and 
again  at  Lambert  Hill  on  the  26th,  also  a  Kingfisher  at 
Newsham  Lake. 
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On  September  ist  there  were  5  Common  Sandpipers  and 
several  Little  Terns  at  Tetney  Haven,  and  numerous  Yellow- 
Wagtails  in  the  coastal  marshes.  On  the  2nd  2  Common 
Sandpipers  were  flushed  at  Limber  House  Pond,  and  Mr. 
Kennington  saw  a  Swift  at  Goxhill  Marsh.  On  the  3rd  we 
saw  a  party  of  10  Swifts  over  Cleethorpes,  and  5  Cormorants 
and  6  Sanderlings  on  the  foreshore. 

On  the  5th  we  saw  a  Swift  near  the  Grimsby  Water¬ 
works,  and  a  party  of  Lesser  Redpolls  were  noticed  in  a  garden 
at  Limber.  On  the  6th  2  Golden  Plover  passed  over  Limber, 
and  on  the  following  day  a  Green  Sandpiper  was  seen  at  Lam¬ 
bert  Hill. 

There  were  4  Common  Sandpipers  at  Tetney  Haven  on 
the  8th,  and  several  Little  Terns  over  the  river.  Five  Cor¬ 
morants  were  seen  perching  on  the  Thrunscoe  outfall  beacon, 
and  a  Yellow  Wagtail  and  a  Wheatear  in  the  coastal  fields. 

On  the  10th  a  Swift  was  seen  over  Cleethorpes,  and  Mr. 
Kennington  also  saw  a  Swift  at  Barrow  Hall,  and  15  Golden 
Plover  at  Wootton.  A  Wheatear  was  seen  at  Limber  on  the 
12th,  and  a  Yellow  Wagtail  on  the  13th. 

We  saw  a  Redstart  at  Badger  Hills  on  the  16th,  and 
noted  for  the  first  time  the  close  resemblance  of  its  plaintive 
call  to  that  of  the  Willow  Warbler  or  Nightingale.  A  Green 
Sandpiper  was  also  disturbed  at  Limber  House  Pond. 

On  the  17th  Mr.  Kennington  saw  a  Wheatear  at  Goxhill. 
A  Wheatear,  a  Turtle  Dove  and  a  Green  Sandpiper  were  seen 
at  Limber,  and  a  Whinchat  at  Habrough.  On  the  19th  two 
Wheatears  were  noted  at  Limber. 

A  Swift  was  seen  flying  along  the  sea-front  at  Cleethorpes 
after  sunset  on  the  21st.  A  Peregrine  was  twice  seen  flying 
low  over  Limber  village,  finally  disappearing  into  Mausoleum 
Wood. 

Sanderlings  were  exceedingly  plentiful  at  Cleethorpes  on 
the  22nd,  and  there  were  4  Cormorants  on  the  outfall  beacon. 
Three  Arctic  Skuas  were  also  seen  beating  up  and  down  the 
river  for  over  half  an  hour. 

There  were  many  Sanderlings  and  2  Cormorants  on  the 
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Cleethorpes  foreshore  on  the  23rd,  and  a  Lesser  Redpoll  and  a 
belated  Willow  Warbler  were  seen  at  Limber. 

Mr.  Kennington  recorded  a  late  Sedge  Warbler  and  an 
early  Water  Rail  at  Freshney  Bog  on  the  27th.  On  the 
following  evening  we  saw  a  flock  of  about  50  or  60  birds,  un¬ 
known  to  us,  flying  in  a  north-westerly  direction  along  the 
river  at  Cleethorpes.  They  were  travelling  high,  were  about 
the  size  of  Godwits,  and  uttered  harsh  tern-like  cries.  There 
was  also  a  Cormorant  on  the  outfall  beacon. 

On  the  30th  we  saw  3  Little  Terns  resting  on  the  sands  at 
Cleethorpes  and  with  them  2  Common  Terns.  Two  imma¬ 
ture  Terns,  probably  Common,  were  beating  over  the  pools 
left  by  the  receding  tide,  and  a  Cormorant  was  perching  on 
the  outfall  beacon.  Lapwings  were  coming  in  from  sea  in 
small  numbers  throughout  the  day,  and  a  few  Larks  were  also 
travelling.  Two  Arctic  Skuas  were  seen  pursuing  gulls  far 
out  in  the  river,  and  an  early  duck  Scaup  and  6  Shelduck 
were  seen  flying  low  over  the  waves.  Two  Wheatears  were 
flitting  about  the  stones  on  the  beach,  and  a  Whimbrel  per¬ 
mitted  a  close  approach.  Many  Knots  were  feeding  with 
Dunlin  on  the  clays,  also  a  large  flock  of  Oystercatchers  and 
several  small  parties  of  Sanderlings.  Some  25  Duck  were 
resting  on  the  high  ground  beyond  Tetney  haven,  among  them 
a  Shoveler  and  a  Mallard.  The  rest  appeared  to  be  Wigeon. 
Shortly  after  sunset  an  unknown  wader,  which  we  took  to  be 
one  of  the  rarer  sandpipers,  passed  over,  calling  persistently. 
Its  weak,  monotonous,  double  call  was  decidedly  pipit-like, 
and  continued  till  the  bird  was  out  of  sight.  Mr.  G.  H.  Caton 
Haigh,  to  whom  we  later  described  the  bird,  suggests  that  it 
was  most  probably  a  Little  Stint,  a  wader  which  we  had  not 
previously  encountered.  Finally,  as  we  were  returning 
through  Cleethorpes,  a  pair  of  Swifts  were  careering  about 
the  sea-front,  rather  a  remarkable  occurrence. 

On  October  1st  a  Wheatear  was  seen  at  Old  Clee,  and  2 
Swifts  flying  high  over  Grimsby.  We  doubt  whether  there 
has  ever  been  such  an  autumn  for  late  Swifts.  The  W  hite- 
throat  was  seen  for  the  last  time  at  Pimlico,  and  M  r.  Ken- 
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nington,  visiting  Cleethorpes,  again  saw  the  flock  of  unknown 
birds  which  puzzled  us  on  September  28th.  They  were  again 
flying  N.W.,  and  were  at  times  almost  obscured  by  low  rain- 
clouds. 

There  were  3  Cormorants  at  Cleethorpes  on  the  3rd 
October,  and  a  Wheatear  at  Limber.  On  the  5th  the  first 
Geese  appeared  over  Limber,  though  there  had  been  earlier 
reports. 

Most  of  the  local  House  Martins  departed  for  the  sunny 
south  on  the  6th,  and  although  Swallows  were  abundant  on 
the  7th,  ali  had  passed  on  by  the  following  morning.  On  the 
7th  it  was  delightful  to  hear  a  Chiff-Chaff  singing  with  spring¬ 
like  vigour  in  the  shrubbery  at  Weelsby  Old  Hall.  The  day 
was  unseasonably  mild,  and  Reed  Buntings  were  singing 
down  by  the  Freshney  at  Little  Coates,  a  thing  we  have  never 
known  in  autumn  before.  A  solitary  Swift  was  seen  going 
south  over  Freshney  Bog,  its  dark  crescent  form  silhouetted 
against  the  blue  autumn  sky.  In  the  afternoon  the  first  immi¬ 
grant  Goldcrests  were  noted  at  Cleethorpes.  There  were  2 
Cormorants  on  the  beacon,  and  another  fishing  in  the  river. 
Sanderling  were  numerous,  and  2  Wheatears  were  seen  for  the 
last  time.  Two  Little  Terns  and  3  Arctic  Skuas  were  also 
beating  up  and  down  the  river.  Just  after  sunset  a  Swift  was 
seen  for  the  last  time  flying  along  the  sea  front. 

On  the  same  day  2  White  Wagtails  were  seen  in  company 
with  some  Pied  Wagtails  in  Brocklesby  Park.  Apart  from 
the  distinctive  call  and  appearance  it  was  noticeable  that  the 
White  Wagtails  flew  from  tree  to  tree,  whereas  the  Pied  Wag¬ 
tails  invariably  kept  to  the  ground.  There  were  2  Green 
Sandpipers  and  a  Shoveler  at  Newsham  Lake. 

There  was  a  solitary  Arctic  Skua  at  Cleethorpes  on  the 
nth.  Two  days  later  3  Greenshanks  were  feeding  in  the 
coastal  marshes  near  Tetney  Haven.  On  the  same  day  a  flock 
of  about  25  Lesser  Redpolls  were  seen  in  some  willows  at 
Limber. 

There  were  9  Shoveler  at  the  Brocklesby  lakes  on  the 
14th,  and  on  the  following  day  the  first  Redwings  were  calling 
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over  Cleethorpes  after  dark.  Next  morning  several  small 
flocks  of  Redwings  were  seen  in  the  hedgerows  at  Limber, 
also  a  solitary  House  Martin  flying  along  the  side  of  Mauso¬ 
leum  Wood. 

On  the  1 8th  the  first  Snow  Bunting  appeared  on  the  sands 
at  Humberstone  just  after  daybreak.  There  was  a  steady  im¬ 
migration  of  Lapwings  to  the  N.W.,  interspersed  with  a  few 
Golden  Plover.  Thousands  of  Starlings  also  appeared,  and 
there  were  a  few  Goldcrests  in  coastal  gardens.  The  first 
Bramblings  appeared  at  Limber. 

On  the  2 1 st  a  Barn  Owl  was  found  roosting  in  a  black¬ 
thorn  at  Freshney  Bog.  There  were  2  Tufted  Duck  at  Lam¬ 
bert  Hill,  and  2  Kingfishers  at  Newsham  Lake. 

Mr.  Kennington  recorded  the  first  Hooded  Crow  at  Tet- 
ney  Haven  on  the  23rd.  There  were  also  many  Knots,  scores 
of  Oystercatchers,  a  Kingfisher,  and  another  bird  which  was 
almost  certainly  a  Little  Stint,  but  which  did  not  alight.  On 
the  26th  a  flock  of  Lesser  Redpolls  was  seen  among  birches 
in  Hendale  Wood. 

Unfortunately  the  L.N.U.  meeting  at  Cleethorpes  on  the 
27th  was  somewhat  marred  by  occasional  rain  and  a  high  wind. 
An  Arctic  Skua  was  observed  far  out  in  the  river,  and  a  flock 
of  6  Snow  Buntings  were  watched  at  close  quarters.  One  or 
two  small  parties  of  Sanderling  also  attracted  attention. 
Several  members  watched  a  Short-eared  Owl  beating  along 
one  of  the  coastal  drains. 

Mr.  Kennington  saw  2  belated  House  Martins  at  Old  Clee 
on  the  28th,  and  on  the  same  day  the  first  Twites  appeared  in 
the  coastal  fields  near  Tetney  Haven.  An  unknown  finch 
with  a  pleasant  call  was  also  seen,  but  as  it  did  not  alight  its 
identity  was  not  established.  Two  Grey  Plover  were  feeding 
at  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  a  solitary  Hooded  Crow  was  seen, 
and  a  Kingfisher  was  observed  flying  along  one  of  the  becks. 
A  Barn  Owl  was  seen  hunting  at  dusk. 

The  first  Fieldfares  appeared  at  Limber  on  the  29th.  On 
the  31st  woodmen  working  in  the  woods  near  Newsham  Lake 
reported  having  seen  a  Short-eared  Owl  quartering  the  adjoin- 
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ing  fields.  It  was  seen  twice  more  during  the  ensuing  week, 
and  Mr.  Fife  saw  it  on  November  7th. 

Mr.  Kennington  watched  3  Short-eared  Owls  on  the  wing 
at  the  same  time  at  Humberstone  Fitties  on  November  1st. 
They  were  quartering  the  rushy  waste  in  full  sunshine,  and 
were  receiving  unwelcome  attention  from  Carrion  Crows.  He 
saw  also  9  Snow  Buntings,  a  Kingfisher,  several  Sanderling 
and  a  few  Oystercatchers.  He  noted  a  Short-eared  Owl  in 
the  same  locality  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  3rd  there  were  several  Rock  Pipits  flitting  about 
the  beach  at  Cleethorpes,  also  two  parties  of  Snow  Buntings, 
about  20  Grey  Plover,  and  a  single  Bar-tailed  Godwit  at  the 
edge  of  the  tide.  A  Short-eared  Owl  was  traversing  the  rushy 
field  adjoining  the  coast.  Its  flight  was  light  and  buoyant, 
and  was  interspersed  with  buzzard-like  glides.  The  owl  fre¬ 
quently  alighted  for  a  few  moments  among  the  rushes,  and 
then  continued  its  wavering  flight,  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
ascertain  whether  it  made  any  captures.  A  Redshank  and  2 
Meadow  Pipits,  which  it  disturbed,  merely  kept  out  of  the 
way,  but  exhibited  no  signs  of  alarm.  A  stray  dog  obligingly 
disturbed  two  more,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  watch  3  Short¬ 
eared  Owls  in  the  air  at  the  same  time.  One  of  them  stooped 
repeatedly  at  the  dog,  but  checked  its  downward  rush  when 
about  six  feet  away.  On  two  occasions  one  of  the  owls  came 
straight  towards  us,  and  when  only  about  twenty  feet  away, 
checked  its  flight  and  hovered — then  after  a  few  seconds  it 
continued  on  its  way. 

Redwings  were  arriving  at  daybreak  on  the  4th,  after  a 
strong  east  wind  overnight.  A  solitary  Short-eared  Owl  was 
seen  on  the  wing  near  Tetney  Haven,  mobbed  by  a  pair  of 
Carrion  Crows.  When  it  alighted  its  ear-tufts  were  distinctly 
visible.  On  the  same  day  a  young  drake  Goosander  was  seen 
swimming  in  Tetney  Haven.  We  also  saw  a  Sanderling,  a 
Bar-tailed  Godwit,  a  few  Rock  Pipits  and  Hooded  Crows,  a 
Twite  and  several  small  parties  of  Snow  Buntings.  There 
were  3  Wigeon  and  12  Shoveler  at  Lambert  Hill,  a  Woodcock 
in  Irongate  Wood,  and  2  more  Wigeon  at  Newsham  Lake. 
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On  the  6th  Mr.  Kennington  saw  a  small  party  of  Dunlin 
by  the  river  at  Freshney  Bog,  and  on  the  ioth  a  Stonechat 
was  seen  near  Little  Limber  Grange. 

On  the  nth  there  were  no  Short-eared  Owls  in  the  coastal 
fields.  We  saw  many  Twites  flocking  with  Linnets,  one  small 
party  of  Snow  Buntings,  several  Rock  Pipits  and  a  Kingfisher. 
Two  Grey  Plover  were  feeding  at  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  and 
there  were  scores  of  Knot  and  a  few  Oystercatchers  in  the 
tidal  pools.  A  flock  of  about  120  Fieldfares  was  seen  in  a 
hedgerow  near  the  coast,  and  2  Barn  Owls  were  hunting  just 
before  dusk.  Mr.  Kennington  also  saw  the  first  Grey  Wagtail 
by  the  Freshney  at  Little  Coates,  rather  a  late  arrival. 

On  the  14th  Redwings  were  passing  in  huge  numbers  just 
before  midnight,  the  weather  being  dull  and  murky.  A  dead 
Guillemot  was  picked  up  at  Humberstone  Fitties  on  the  18th. 
Snow  Buntings  and  Rock  Pipits  were  noticeably  more  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  a  few  Knot  were  feeding  among  the  gulls.  The 
Kingfisher  and  Golden  Plover  were  also  noted. 

Mr.  Kennington  saw  5  Grey  Wagtails  and  2  Water  Rails 
by  the  Freshney  on  the  same  day,  and  Mr.  Fife  saw  a  Shoveler 
and  a  Wigeon  at  Newsham  Lake. 

A  Stonechat  was  seen  at  Limber  on  the  20th,  and  again 
on  the  28th.  On  the  former  date  a  solitary  Swallow  was  re¬ 
ported  from  Goxhill.  Curiously  enough,  on  November  24th, 
Mr.  John  H.  Davey  also  saw  a  Swallow  hawking  about  his 
farm  at  Thornton  Abbey,  probably  the  same  bird.  This  must 
surely  constitute  a  record  for  late  appearance. 

On  the  25th  we  saw  2  Wigeon  and  7  Pochard  at  Newsham 
Lake,  and  Lesser  Redpolls  were  heard  calling  in  flight.  Mr. 
Kennington  saw  a  Water  Rail  and  4  Dunlin  at  Freshney  Bog 
on  the  27th. 

A  flock  of  Bramblings  was  seen  flying  west  over  Old  Clee 
on  December  1st.  At  Freshney  Bog  a  Green  Sandpiper  was 
disturbed,  and  a  solitary  Siskin  was  seen  in  flight.  The  Grey 
Wagtail,  Dunlin  and  Kingfisher  were  also  noted.  On  the 
following  day  Mr.  Kennington  saw  a  Water  Rail  at  the  same 
place,  and  a  Redshank  appeared  at  Newsham  Lake,  rather  an 
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unusual  visitor  to  those  parts.  This  bird  was  seen  several 
times  during  the  month,  and  was  still  present  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Redwings  were  still  arriving  by  night  in  large  numbers  on 
the  5th,  and  also  on  the  21st.  A  solitary  Snow  Bunting  was 
seen  over  Limber  on  the  5th,  and  again  on  the  15th. 

On  the  16th  2  Short-eared  Owls  were  seen  hunting  in 
broad  daylight  on  the  Humberstone  foreshore,  often  at  a 
height  of  100  feet.  Thirteen  Grey  Plover  were  seen  flying 
down  the  Humber,  and  a  few  Sanderling  were  feeding  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Dunlin.  Members  of  the  British  Empire  Natural¬ 
ists’  Association  saw  2  Pochard,  a  Wigeon  and  a  Kingfisher 
at  Lambert  Hill. 

On  the  23rd  a  Grey  Wagtail  and  a  Pied  Wagtail  were 
observed  on  the  sprinkler-bed  at  the  New  Waltham  sewage- 
farm.  A  Short-eared  Owl  was  flushed  in  one  of  the  coastal 
fields  at  Humberstone.  Snow  Buntings  were  abundant. 
Shortly  before  sunset  there  was  a  huge  movement  of  Lapwings 
to  the  S.W.,  many  thousands  passing,  apparently  over  Hum¬ 
berstone. 

A  visit  was  paid  to  Croxby  Pond  on  the  26th,  but  the  only 
wild-fowl  seen  were  Mallard,  Teal  and  Snipe.  Four  Gold¬ 
finches  were  seen  passing  in  flight,  and  Bramblings  were 
calling  in  the  tops  of  some  giant  beeches  at  Beelsby.  We 
have  previously  noted  how  unfavourably  the  bird-life  of 
Croxby  Pond  compares  with  that  of  the  Brocklesby  lakes. 

Mr.  Kennington  saw  a  Grey  Wagtail  and  a  Water  Rail 
by  the  Freshney  on  the  30th. 

Thus  ended  another  satisfactory  year  from  the  view-point 
of  a  bird-lover,  during  which  we  had  made  observations  con¬ 
cerning  some  132  species.  One  of  the  remarkable  events  of 
the  autumn  was  the  appearance  in  large  numbers  of  the  Short¬ 
eared  Owl.  Another  feature  was  an  entire  absence  of  severe 
weather,  consequently  no  interesting  wild-fowl  had  appeared 
on  the  Brocklesby  lakes  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  late 
records  for  Swift,  Swallow,  House  Martin  and  other  summer 
migrants  were  also  doubtless  due  to  the  congenial  climatic 
conditions. 
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WOOD  ANT  ENQUIRY. 

An  enquiry  is  being  made  into  the  distribution  of  the  wood 
ant,  Formica  rufa ,  in  the  British  Isles.  The  L.N.U.  has  been 
asked  to  co-operate  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  records 
for  Lincolnshire  should  be  as  complete  as  possible.  The 
common  wood  ant  occurs  in  woods,  particularly  with  coni¬ 
ferous  trees,  where  it  builds  large  mound-like  nests  of  vegetable 
debris  (sticks,  leaves,  pine-needles,  etc.),  which  may  reach  a 
height  of  3ft.  or  more.  The  nests  are  usually  built  by  the  sides 
of  paths  or  in  clearings  in  the  woods.  The  worker  ant  is  red, 
with  dark  brown  or  blackish  brown  legs,  antennae  and  abdo¬ 
men,  and  the  front  of  the  head  is  also  brown.  The  size  of  the 
ant  varies  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  nearly  half  an  inch. 
The  following  particulars  regarding  the  ants  are  required: 

(1)  Name  and  situation  of  wood  where  species  occurs. 

(2)  Under  what  trees  are  the  nests  built  ? 

(3)  Nature  of  the  soil. 

(4)  How  many  nests  are  there  in  this  locality  ? 

(5)  Are  the  ants  increasing  or  decreasing  in  numbers  ? 

(6)  For  how  many  years  have  they  been  there? 

(7)  Do  the  nests  face  any  particular  direction  ?  If  so, 
which  ? 

(8)  Are  there  pheasants  in  the  wood  ?  If  so,  are  they 
wild  or  preserved  ? 

Records  for  localities  where  the  species  has  died  out  are 
desirable,  especially  where  the  cause  of  extinction  is  known. 

Records  and  information  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union,  City  and  County 
Museum,  Lincoln,  who  will  forward  them  to  Miss  Enid 
Nelmes,  Acton,  London,  who  is  carrying  out  the  survey. 


Mr.  A.  Roebuck,  The  Laurels,  Kegworth,  Derby, 
would  like  information  on  the  following — 

Pests  of  Mammals  and  Birds ,  especially  of  Domesticated  Animals. 
Precise  records  of  these  parasites,  which  are  extremely 
important,  are  singularly  scarce.  Members  would  help  science 
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in  general  and  the  County  natural  history  in  particular  if  they 
would  endeavour  to  get  specimens  of  these.  They  comprise 
members  of  the  Diptera  (Flies,  Gad  Flies,  Warble  and  Bot 
Flies,  Pupipara),  Fleas,  Lice  (Anopleura  and  Mallophaga)  and 
and  Acarines  (Ticks,  Scab  and  Mange  Mites). 

Damage  to  Buds  and  Flowers  by  Birds.  Much  damage 
appears  to  be  done  in  some  areas  by  birds  in  the  early  months 
of  the, year  in  at  least  three  ways — 

(1)  Eating,  splitting  or  knocking  off  the  buds  of  goose¬ 
berries,  currants,  apples,  lilacs,  etc. 

(2)  Tearing  to  bits  yellow  crocuses,  primulas,  squills,  etc. 

(3)  Tearing  apple  and  other  fruit  blossoms  to  pieces. 

Why  this  is  done  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  what  species  are  responsible  for  these 
depredations  so  that  birds  may  not  be  indiscriminately  des¬ 
troyed.  Any  means  of  preventing  such  damage  would  be 
welcomed. 


SOME  ARTICLES  PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  YEAR  CONTAINING 
REFERENCES  TO  LINCOLNSHIRE  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Ornithology. 

Starling  roosts  in  the  East  Midlands ,  by  A.  Roebuck.  British 
Birds,  No.  11,  Vol.  xxvii.,  April,  1934. 

Bird  and  Animal  Pests  recorded  in  the  Midland  Province,  by  A. 
Roebuck.  Midland  Agricultural  College,  Sutton  Bon¬ 
ington,  Loughborough.  Bulletin  No.  30. 

The  Barn  Owl  in  England  and  Wales ,  by  G.  B.  Blaker.  The 
Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  82  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.  1  Price  Is.  This  publication  is  the  collec¬ 
tive  result  of  the  Census  of  Barn  Owls  taken  in  1932,  in 
which  members  of  the  L.N.U.  participated. 

Entomology. 

Insect  and  Allied  Pests  recorded  in  the  Midland  Province  (Crop  Pests 
and  Indoor  Pests  1922  to  1934),  by  A.  Roebuck.  Midland 
Agricultural  College,  Bulletin  No.  32. 


Notes. 
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CONCHOLOGY. 

A  reputed  Smooth-shelled  variety  of  Helix  aspersa  Mull,  by  C. 
Oldham,  f.l.s.  Journal  of  Conchology,  Vol.  20,  No.  2, 
August  1934.  Referring  to  shells  in  the  County  Collection 
at  the  City  and  County  Museum,  taken  at  Rand  and  in 
the  Newark  Road,  Lincoln. 

Some  alhinistic  varieties  of  A  riant  a  arbustorum  (L.),  by  C.  Oldham, 
f.l.s.  Proceedings  of  the  Malacological  Society,  Vol.  xxi, 
Part  ii,  July  1934.  Referring  among  others,  to  shells  in 
the  County  Collection,  at  the  City  and  County  Museum, 
taken  at  Bardney  and  Fiskerton. 

Botany. 

Additions  and  Corrections  to  the  Comital  Flora  for  Lincolnshire ,  by 
F.  T.  Baker.  The  Report  of  the  Botanical  Society  and 
Exchange  Club  of  the  British  Isles,  1933. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

ROOK.  On  or  about  February  25th  a  farmer  at  Beelsby  shot 
what  he  called  a  blue-back  crow  on  which  was  a  ring  marked 
“Volgewarte,  Rossiten,  Germania.  D  58512”.  Mr.  H.  F. 
Witherby,  the  Editor  of  “British  Birds”,  has  kindly  made 
enquiries  and  reports  that  it  was  a  Rook,  ringed  as  a  nestling 
on  June  2nd,  1933,  at  Kussen,  E.  Prussia,  near  the  Lithuanian 
frontier.  This  is  about  900  miles  due  east  of  Grimsby. 

PEREGRINE  FALCON.  Capt.  W.  A.  Cragg  reports  this 
bird  at  Humby  on  October  9th. 

LONGICORN  BEETLE.  In  June  a  longicorn  beetle 
emerged  from  the  bracket  of  a  mantel-shelf  in  a  house  in 
Ruskin  Avenue,  Lincoln.  The  house  had  been  erected  five 
years,  during  which  time  the  larva  of  the  beetle  had  remained 
in  the  bracket.  The  beetle  was  identified  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Arrow 
of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  as  Eburia  quadri- 
geminata ,  Say.  It  is  a  North  American  species.  The  beetle 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Roland  Smith  to  the  City  and  County 
Museum,  Lincoln. 
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FOUR-BEARDED  ROCKLING  (Motella  cimbria).  Among 
some  marine  dredgings  from  Boston  Deeps  sent  to  the  City 
and  County  Museum  by  Mr  F.  Kime  on  July  31st,  1934,  was 
a  specimen  of  the  Four-bearded  Rockling.  This  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  record  to  the  list  of  Lincolnshire  Fishes  (see  Transac¬ 
tions,  Vol.  3,  p.  239). 


REVIEW. 

The  Complete  Book  of  British  Butterflies.  By  F.  W. 
Frohawk,  f.r.e.s,,  m.b.o.u.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  384,  32  plates  in 
colour  and  180  illustrations.  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London.  10s.  6d. 

This  volume  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  naturalist 
and  particularly  those  interested  in  our  British  Butterflies. 

The  life  history  of  each  one  of  the  sixty-eight  species  is 
dealt  with  in  detail  under  such  headings  as  haunts,  distribu¬ 
tion,  time  of  appearance,  hibernation,  egg  laying,  egg,  larva, 
pupa,  imago  and  abberation.  The  food  plants  are  also  indicated. 
These  descriptions  embody  many  hitherto  unpublished  facts  of 
great  scientific  interest,  that  are  based  on  the  personal  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  author  over  many  years. 

The  colour  plates  are  very  beautifully  executed,  and  the 
monochrome  illustrations,  drawn  from  life  by  the  author  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  new  generic  nomenclature  prepared  by  the  Committee 
on  General  Nomenclature  of  the  Royal  Entomological  Society 
is  used  for  the  first  time  in  this  book. 


F.  T.  B. 


Xiincolnsbtrc  X^atmalists'  tXnton. 
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